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PLANTATION BOOK. 
J. W. RANDOLPH, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


Has published the Plantation and Farm Instruction, Regulation, Record, Inventory and Account 
Book, for the use of managers of estates, and for the better ordering aud management of planta- 
tion and farm business, in every particular, by a southern Planter. 


Order is Heaven's first law— 
Pope. Price $2, or six for $10; a larger edition for the use of cotton plantations, price $2 50, or 
five for $10. 


~~ * 





Convents.—Actual number of pounds to a Bushel, articles received for use of Plantation, Brick- 
Kiln, Births of Negroes, Balance Sheet, Cows, Cultivation, Contents of a Corn Crib, Clothing 
to Negroes, Diameter of a Horse Mill, Deaths of Negroes, Directions how to use this Book, Ex- 
penses and Sales for the Year, Form of a Contract with Manager, Foree of a Draught Horse, 
Horses, Hogs, Instructions to Managers, Implements, Journal or Daily Record, Medicines, Manure 
Tables, Mechanical Power, Effect of the Labor of an Active Man. Inventory of Negroes, Oxen, 
Washington's Letter to his Steward, Plantation Management, Police, Ploughing Rules, Planting 
Distances, Physician’s Visits, Quantity and Value of Produce Made, Quanuty of. Work of a Man 
and Two Horses, Rules for the Goverument and Discipline of the Negroes, Rotation Tables for 
Cultivation of Crops, Rural Economy, Sheep, Steam Engines, Stock and Implements, Tools. &e. 
used by the Negroes, Weight. of Materials, Weights and Measures, Wind Mills, Water Wheels, 
When a Horse Draws to Advantens, &c. 


There are extra sheets for monthly and yearly report 


s, for the use of those who do not live on 
their farms. 


This Book is by one of the best and most systematic farmers in Virginia; and experienced far 
mers have expressed the opinion, that those who use it, will save hundreds of dollars. 
“ Every farmer who will get one of these Books, and regulate all his movements by its sugges- 


tions, cannot fail to realize great benefits from it. We cannot too bighly eommend it to the con- 
sideration of agriculturists.”— Richmond Whig. 


It will prove a most valuable assistant to the plantér, manager or overseer, and a.work that 


will facilitate them greatly in the transaction of business.”—Richmond Dispatch. 
**We hope many Farmers will buy the work and make an effort to keep things straight.” 


Southern Planter. 
“The form is concise and methodical, while it embraces every thing appropriate to such re- 


cords.” —Plough, Loom and Anvil. 

‘It is the result of mature experience and observation.”— Methodist Quarterly Review. 

** It is full of useful information.”—Richmond Enquirer. 

** A friend in whose judgment we have great confidence, and who is one of the best farmers in 
Virginia, assures us that this publication is one of real value to Southern agriculturalists.” 

Southern Literary Messenger. 

[= This. book is for sale by J. W. Randolph, Richmond, and by all other Booksellers 
throughout Virginia, and by Little, Brown & Co. Boston: C. M. Saxton and O. A. Roerback, 
New York; E. H. Butler & Co., Lippincott, Grambo & Co. > ‘and E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadel- 
phia; Cushing’s & Bailey, Baltimore; F. Taylor, Washington; H. D. Turner, Raleigh, N. C.; 


H.R. Babcock and McCarter, Allen & Co., Charleston, S. C.; J. K. Randal & Co., Mobile, B. 
M. Norman and J. B. Steel, New Orleans. 


Richmond, November, 1852. 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Santa Casa da Misericordia—Orphan Asy- 
lum—Foundling Hospital—Population of Rio 
de Janeiro—Charity of Roman Catholics— Med- 
ical education—Medical practitioners—Courts 


martial— Character of sailors—Progress of Rio 
de Janeiro. 


May 12th. Visited several of the public char- 
ities. ‘The Santa Casa da Misericordia, founded 
in the year 1582, is a charity hospital of suffi- 
cient extent to accommodate about 400 beds. 
Without distinction of country, color, religion or 


sex, all who are sick and in want are admitted | 


without question. The patients are supplied 
with good medical and surgical attendance, diet, 
medicines and lodging. It is of course resorted 
to by the miserable and destitute, and they find 
relief, though the furniture and provision for 
them are of the plainest kind. The institution 
seems to be well managed and is cleanly kept. 

It is endowed and its annual income is about 
188,580,666 reis, equal to about $95,000; and 
its ordinary expenses are about $65,000. Re- 
cently the building has been repaired, and con- 
siderably extended at a cost of about $70,000. 
The number of patients admitted is about 5,000 
every year, of which nearly one fourth die. The 
interments in the Campo Santo or Potter's field 
connected with the institution for the year 1847, 
were 1,535 free persons and 1,839 slaves, or an 
aggregate of 3,374. 

Connected with this establishment is an Or- 
phan Asylum, commenced in the year 1739, 
which is maintained at annual cost of about 
$15,000. The number of orphans in it varies 
from 40 to 50. They are received at all periods 
of minority, and when they attain a proper age 
the males are taught trades, and the girls, when 
they marry, receive asmall dower to enable them 
to begin the world. The marriage portion may 
have some influence in procuring husbands for 
these parentless maidens. A considerable pro- 
portion of the inmates of the Orphan Asylum are 
transferred from another,branch of this “ Holy 
House of Mercy,”—the- Foundling Hospital, 
which seems to carry on an extensive business. 
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In the year 1847, the number admitted on the 
wheel was 594; many of them had been badly 
treated, some were at the point of death, and 
17 were actually dead; and they were of ages 
from a few days up to even eleven years old. 
During the year 228 were discharged, 36 died, 
and 91 remained in the house, besides 467, be- 
tween the ages of 7‘and 8. who were boarding 
at the charge of the hospital.* 

This gives a proportion of nearly three found- 
lings yearly to every thousand of the population 
which is 170,000, as follows: 


60,000 
25,000 
85,000 


Brazilians, native or adopted, 
Strangers, of all nations, 
Slaves of every color and sex, 


170,000 


These figures tell a story about the morality of 
the good people of Rio de Janeiro, which should 
not be compared with the morality of the United 
States in this respect, because we have no re- 
cord to show precisely how many illegitimates, 
if any, exist among us. Setting aside the reli- 
gious view of the subject, the question may be 
asked, and considered simply in relation to leg- 
islative policy, what influence does the existence 
of a Foundling hospital exercise on the commu- 
nity? The argument most prominent in favor 
of such an institution, is that it removes all the 
motives which are supposed to lead to the per- 
petration of infanticide, and thus far contributes 
to the augmentation and preservation of popu- 
lation, which is the measure, all things being 
equal, of national strength. For this last reason, 
legislators have always endeavored to enact laws, 
the tendency of which is to encourage the holy 
institution of marriage. Among the effects of 
this common endeavor has been the creation of 
a public opinion, a public sentiment which dis- 
countenances bastardy, and degrades women in 
social estimation when, through persuasion or 
force, they become mothers without legal or reli- 
gious sanction. A female thus unfortunate re- 
ceives no sympathy from her own sex; not one 
connives at her error by silence, or utters one 
word in pity or in extenuation; she is doomed 
to shame and to feel that the finger of scorn or 
condemnation is pointed at her and follows her 


* See Almanak Administrativo, Mercantil e industrial 
da Corte e Provincia do Rio de Janeiro. 1848, Annuario 
Politico do Brazil. 1848. 
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through life. This castigation has no limit, and 
to a sensitive mind may be intolerable; and 
rather than attempt to endure it, the miserable 
woman in her anxiety to preserve social appro- 
bation or character, may seek to hide a mon- 
strous offence by perpetrating the darkest crime. 
At the moment she determines to murder her 
own child, maternal fondness, one of the wisest 
of Nature’s boons, succumbs in an agonizing 
conflict with love of approbation, often cultiva- 
ted to excess, and the woman no longer compre- 
hends the wickedness of the deed she contem- 
plates; the fear of God is lost in an irrational 
dread of social censure. 

Maternal love is not contingent upon social 
contrivance. ‘The attraction which binds the 
mother to her offspring, has no dependence upon 
statutory or conventional rules; it is as much an 
attribute derived from natural cause as the foun- 
tain of liquid nourishment prepared under phy- 
siological laws to appease the hunger of the new 
born animal. The expression of maternal in- 
stinct or affection may be stifled by fear of rep- 
robation, aad yet the instinct be not extinguished ; | 
even where priestly work and ceremony have 
mot made ready the soil. 

The rules of society are somewhat responsible 
fer the cruel dilemma in which women find them- 
selves, when they forget the conventional cus- 
toms established for the protection of their inno- 
cence, and yield to false promises under the most 
hewitching influeuce that sways humanity in its 
youth. Departure from the moral code should, 
not be encouraged; but we are not forbidden to 
pity the frailties and misfortunes of our fellow- 
beings? For certain unfortunates, a foundling 
hospital is an institution of mercy, because it 
opens a way to save life, and to shield them from 
endless degradation: but it does not take away 
the fear of shame, encourage a repetition of the 
error, or release them from penitential suffering. 
Who appreciates the distress of an unhappy 
mother while she stealthily. at a silent hour of 
the night, approaches the friendly wheel, to de- 
posit upon it her first-born. to be conveyed away 
from her embrace forever to hired hands ? Who 
sympathizes with her heart’s tumult while she 
beholds the wheel turning from her with what 
might have been a treasured blessing if man had 
been but true: or while she pursues the dark 
road from the hospital, where her heart is, to her 
home where her peace is no longer, for she must 
now strive to hide her sorrow in an assumed de- 
portment of content? She will never see her 
infant smile in its mother’s face; yet, she hopes 
and believes that it thrives under the care of some 
strange nurse, even though it may have died. 
Surely even a most wanton fault is somewhat 


The frailties and imperfections of humanity, 
particularly those which spring from physiologi- 
cal condition, may be in some degree provided 
for. A foundling hospital is a result of Chris- 
tian merey and of Chirstian pity, and is an in- 
stitution, it is believed, peculiar to Christian com- 
munities. While itis a monument of Christian 
charity, it is a record of human weakness. It is 
true our notions do not, at least in Philadelphia, 
countenance such an institution by name, though 
it exists in fact. The newspapers occasionally 
announce that infants deposited at the doors of 
citizens have been conveyed to the alms-house. 
Such an institution seems to be necessary in every 
populous city ; and its existence ought not to ex- 
ertan influence prejudicial to morality to as great 
an extent as penitentiaries and jails, which are 
established to protect society from the acts of the 
vicious and violent. I confess that at first, the 
existence of a foundling hospital seemed to mea 
proof of laxity of morals as well as of female im- 
purity in the city of Rio de Janeiro; but further 
examination has induced a belief that such an 
inference is unjust and unphilosophical. The 
existence of a prison does not increase the num- 
ber of criminals; the existence of a foundling 
institution is not likely to render women indiffer- 
ent to the chances of deception and shame; on 
the contrary it may stand like a gibbet to warn 
against indulgence of passion. 

The hospital of Pedro IL., founded in 1841, 
embraces a department for the treatment of the 
insane; the number under treatment averages 
about forty annually. 

The whole of this hospital establishment is 
under the direction of a holy brotherhood—ir- 
mandade da Misericordia—and is supported by 
the extensive revenues of the fraternity, assisted 
by the profits of two lotteries every year, and be- 
quests from private individuals. There is in this 
institution an example of the practical charity 
which constitutes a prominent feature of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. There is no religious 
sect of Christians who give more liberally, or 
attend more faithfully to the wants of the poor, 
the afflicted, the wretched and the destitute. In- 
deed, the Roman Catholics are a charitable, an 
alms-giving people in all countries, and in this 
respect there is no sect or denomination of Chris- 
tians who do so much to alleviate affliction. Who 
has not heard of the Sisters of Charity? We 
find no similar sisterhood belonging to any other 
christian sect than the Roman Catholic. 

In the Misericordia I met an English woman 
in the capacity of nurse: she stated to me that 
she had resided in the hospital seventeen years 
at a monthly salary of ten milreis, about five 
dollars. 





expiated by such mental anxieties. 


The military hospital, which I found in good 
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order, contained one hundred and ninety-nine 
patients, belonging to that portion of the Bra- 
zilian army stationed in and about Rio. 

Considerable attention is paid to medical ed- 
ucation. The course of studies embraces all the 
branches and extends through a period of seven 
years. The effect of this long probation is to fill 
the metropolis with practitioners, while there is 
a dearth of them in the rural districts. Young 
men from the country, who enter the medical 
college, become attached to the capital by long 
residence, and after graduation seldom return to 
their homes. The system of medical education 
is exclusively French. 

The medical faculty consists of a director and 
twenty-two professors, who seem to be divided 
so as to take up the students in classes of the 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth years. 

According to a register before me for 1848, the 
city contains 178 practitioners of medicine, of 
which number 11 are homeopaths, besides 12 
female practioners, 9 dentists and 76 apotheca- 
ries. Among them is asurgeon of the army who 
has the rank of lieutenant colonel. Besides all 
these of name and habitation, there is no doubt a 
full proportion of quacks and nostrum venders, 
who always find prey among the ignerant and 
credulous ever found in large populations. 

The social standing of members of the medi- 
cal profession in Rio de Janeiro, may be inferred 
from the care bestowed in securing professional 
knowledge. ‘Thorough education and compe- 
tent knowledge must attract respect from all who 
are able to appreciate the worth of skilful phy- 
sicians and surgeons in a community. The 
length of time devoted to the study of medicine, 
seven successive courses of a year each, is stri- 
kingly in contrast with the three years’ study 
generally required in the United States. It must 
not be forgotten that in a hot climate, more time 
is probably required for the accomplishment of 
the same work, than in temperate regions where 
men seem to enjoy much greater nervous endu- 
rance, and are capable of greater mental efforts, 
without unfortunate resultsto health. The labor 
of the brain, when pushed, rapidly exhausts the 
physical powers ; and, if long continued, destroys 
health. 

The science of human anatomy, which em- 
braces all that can be kuown of the form and 
relations of the multitude of parts which consti- 
tute the human body; the science of human phys- 
iology which embraces the study of the actions 
or functions of these parts, separately as well as 
conjointly ; the science of chemistry which studies 
the actions and reactions of matter, in its simple 
and compound: conditions, and leads us to a 
knowledge of the composition of animal and ve- 


| 





getable and mineral materials, include only the 
elementary principles on which practical medi- 
cine and surgery are based. One who attempts 
to adjust displaced bones, remove diseased parts, 
or to obviate the destructive influence of wounds 
on life, without knowing the form, relations and 
functions of organs, is dishonest and unworthy of 
public confidence. ‘The same remark applies to 
one who prescribes treatment fer maladies with- 
out being able to distinguish one frem the other, 
or without any adequate conception of the manner 
in which the nutrition and growth of the body 
are effected, or how various kinds of inanimate 
matter taken into the interior of the body, may 
medify the functions of its organs and its gen- 
eral condition. A worn bucket or a wash-tub, 
are confided to the cooper for repairs, for few have 
enough effrontery to assume a knowledge of his 
craft; few men who have notlearned the art, have 
vanity enough to endeavor to replace a broken or 
dislocated wheel in a watch; but if a child or 
adult member of the family fall sick, he is freely 
confided to the influence of a nostrum, or the 
untrained judgment ef any one of the neighbors 
or friends who will suggest a remedy. Compli- 
cated and difficult as the laws of life in health and 
disease are admitted to be by all persons of 
thoughtful intelligence, a very great many per- 
sons in every community are ever ready to ad- 
vise the means of restoring impaired or lost func- 
tions of organs to healthful action. ‘Their igno- 
rance renders them fearless; and they deal with 
poisonous remedies and disease with less difli- 
dence than the best educated and most experi- 
enced physicians. They regard disease as an en- 
tity, asort of malevolent spirit, possessed of depth 
and breadth and length and weight, which may 
be destroyed or expelled through means of adrug. 
They are unable to conceive that this notion is 
false, and all the reasonings based upon it are 
untrue; they cannot be made to understand that 
disease is merely an untoward modification of 
healthy action of an organ or organs—simply a 
condition. So long as people are ignorant 
enough to hazard life and health by accepting 
advice from any one who may volunteer to be- 
stow it, so long will the various sorts of pretend- 
ers in the art of healiag meet with encourage- 
ment and success. The homeopath who pretends 
that one ten millionth part of a grain of tobacco 
exerts more influence on the body than a nostril 
full of snuff, or mouthful of the best “ Honey 
Dew,” is not a greater impostor on credulity than 
those who pretended to ascertain from medial 
communication with the eternal soul of William 
Penn, that he was opposed to the political con- 
solidation of the city and incorporated districts 
of Philadelphia. It is lamentable to see how 
falsehood and credulity conspire to delude and 
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cheat the people in medicine, in surgery, in pol-;be effectual. The profits of such a board should 
itics, and even in religion, and how little encour- | be independent of the result of the examination. 
agement masses of men give to absolute truth | Its members should look only to the interests of 
aud integrity. the community, and without fear or favor of can- 
For thirty years and more, the system of med- | didates for license to practise. 

ieal education pursued in the United States, has| Yet, it cannot be denied that, notwithstanding 
tended to lessen the amount of knowledge requir- | the evils and abuses to which our system is ob- 
ed by colleges to secure the diploma, a certificate noxious, our country affords abundant facilities 
to the public, that their alumni respectively were | for the acquisition of medical science. A proof 
true men, worthy of confidence and trust in all | of this is seen in the skill of our physicians and 
things pertaining to the art and mystery of re-|the boldness and dexterity of our surgeons ; they 
moving disease. Indeed, it is nearly thirty years | are not surpassed iv any other country. 

since it was ascertained in the military services| May 15th.—Dined with an English resident 
of the country, that the diploma of colleges is|who has a cottage iu the midst of a pretty gar- 
not a reliable document, and that this certificate, | den, in a district called Larangeira. I went out 
purporting to embody the testimony of trustees | in an omnibus drawn by four mules. A ticket 
aud professors, men elevated to their positions | secures a seat, so that the passengers are never 
in consequence of their integrity and learning, | crowded. 

could not be trusted. Hence the government, for| A few days since, a personal misunderstand- 
once in advance of the knowledge of the day, | ing occurred between two gentlemen of the navy, 
disregarded the diploma, and employed ouly such lat an evening entertainment. They exchanged 
persons in the medical department of the army | angry words, and at one time the quarrel looked 
and navy, as were pronounced competent by |serious, but the difficulty was composed before 
boards of éxperienced medical officers, appoiut- | returning to their respective ships. Unfortunate- 
ed toexamine them. In the early days of these ly, perhaps, the circumstance was so represented 
examinations, not one-fourth of the candidates | to the Commodore, that he determined the affair 
examined were found qualified, and even now | should be investigated before a Court-martial. 
not much more than one-half of the examinates | One of the gentlemen belonged to a staff-corps. 

















are passed; yet, all or nearly all who present 
themselves are armed with diplomas or certificates 
to the public that they are fully instructed and 
capable to practice medicine and surgery as oc- 
casion may require. 

Still the evil goes on. Medical schools are 
multiplied in almost every section of the Union; 
they resort to various means to attract the pupils, 
aud in some instances. they rival each other in 
facility of granting diplomas. Such institutions 
believe they find both their renown and profit to 
be in proportion to the number rather than in 
the learning of their graduates. And this system 
is tending to lessen the respectability of the med- 
ical profession, and to encourage quackery, im- 
posture and credulity; and the only hope of irra- 
dicating this state of things is in the American 
Medical Association, which will in time, perhaps, 
enlighten the public as to the true character of 
certain institutions which, under the pretext of 
teaching medical science, are obtaining money 
under false pretenses, and indirectly colluding to 
poison and kill innocent members of the commu- 
nity. Ifthe influence of the respected and re- 
spectable members of the profession. prove un- 
sufficient to protect the public from such impos- 
tors, a general law, inhibiting any person from 
practising medicine or surgery for profit, except 
by license obtained on the certificate of boards of 
examiners appointed by the Executive or Legis- 
lative authority of the States respectively, might 


and the other to the line. According to custom, 
the court was composed of officers of the line 
exclusively: the staff had no representative in it. 
The investigation resulted in a reprimand to 
each. 

Courts-martial are formed and conducted in a 
manner very much at variance and often in con- 
flict with the rules which govern civil tribunals. 
A court may be convened by the accuser, who 
may also be a witness, as well as any member 
of the court detailed by him. 

Naval courts-martial, under the Statute of 
April 23, 1800, “for the better government of 
the navy of the United States,” may consist of 
any number not less than five nor more than 
thirteen members, who must be “ officers;” and 
they must be of the class styled commissioned, 
because the act provides that “ the senior officer 
shall preside, the others ranking agreeably to the 
date of their commissions.” ‘The habitual con- 
struction is to form a court exclusively of com- 
mission officers of the line ; commissioned officers 
of the staff departments are not detailed for this 
duty, though there is nothing in the letter or spi- 
rit of the law to prevent either medical officers, 
or pursers. or chaplains, from serving. About 
the year 1828 or 1829, Commodore Jacob Jones 
detailed a mixed court, which included medical 
officers and pursers for the trial of a seaman 
charged with the crime of murder. He wascon- 





demned and executed. 
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Besides the members, a court includes a Judge 
Advocate, whose duty is to keep a faithful reeord 
of the proceedings, and to the best of his know- 
ledge, advise the court as to the law, and to se- 
cure the prisoner a fair trial. The judge advo- 
cate may be acitizen. It is not uncommon on 
foreign stations, to select a commodore’s secreta- 
ry, a surgeon, or a purser, for this duty. 

The finding of courts-martial is determined by | 
a majority of votes, except in cases involving | 
loss of life, wheu a concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present is required. The judge ad- 
vocate has no vote. 

The members and judge advocate swear to 
keep secret the opinions and votes of each other, 
and not divulge the sentence of the court until 
approved by the proper authority. 

It is not pretended that courts-martial are, in 
fact, courts of justice ; they are regarded rather as 
courts of discipline; and, for this reason, the com- 





tion. Men rarely possess sufficient virtue to re- 
cognize misconduct in themselves when pointed 
out; and even when convicted of faults, the spi- 
rit of subordination is rarely enough to induce 
them to submit to just censure or punishment. 
In a word, few meu are competent judges of the 
propriety of their own conduct, if it be in the least 
degree defective. Many instances of officers who 
attempt to justify their own disobedience, might 
be cited; but it is most dangerous to military dis- 
cipline to permit even the most brilliant suc- 
cess to excuse or palliate any violatiun of or- 
ders. 

A naval or military community, large or small, 
includes two very distinct classes of men: a class 
of officers who are educated, intelligent, pocsess- 
ed of sensibilities quick to the influence of praise 
or censure, and governed generally in their con- 
duct by sentiments of honor, truth and integrity. 
In fact, unless men have these attributes, they 





mon interests and subordination of the military 


body should be kept in view by the members in | 
all cases. In other words, the effect of a sentence | 


should be considered not qualified to hold a com- 
mission in military service, because the country 
cannot safely repose confidence and trust in any 


on the subordination and discipline of the ship | who are not scrupulously observant of the high- 
or squadron, or of a post, is ever to be taken into | est code of morals in every respect. But unfor- 


consideration. It is on this principle, perhaps, | tunately for theory, humanity is imperfect ; men 


that mildness or severity of condemnation is 
measured by the grade and rank of the accused ; 
it is a very common notion in the service, among 
juniors especially, that a captain will be acquit- 
ted on charges which would cashier a midship- 
man, and that a private would be flogged for al- 
leged faults, which a court would dismiss as fri- 
volous if charged against a commission officer. 

It has been tritely, though in some degree, 
truly said, “there is no law for post captains.” 
And it may be added, that the vigor of military 
law increases with inferiority until it descends to 
privates, who generally experience its full force. 
And such is likely to be the case, until the system 
is modified ; until the antiquated and barbarous 
law of 1800 is remodelled so far as to harmonize 
with the spirit of the age. Is it not possible to 
devise a law which, while democratic in its gen- 
eral features, may be still sufficieutly aristocratic 
to meet all the requirements of military disci- 
pline? Let those interested in the question, 
think well of it before answering. 

On the other hand, it should not be forgotterd, 
that a captain occupies a position which is often 
beset by difficulties, which require judgment and 
skill to avoid. He may have associated under 
his command, naturally discontented or insubor- 
dinate spirits, who constantly watch his actions, 
for the purpose of discovering something to cen- 
sure; or, some may be negligent, heedless, indo- 
cile, and if he should be intolerant of irregulari- 
ties, he will be pretty sure to‘meet resistance of 
authority, and to find rebuke to beget recrimina- 


“a 
- 





of defective moral constitution will, in spite of 
every precaution, become official associates of 
‘military bodies, and when admitted, it is often 
almost impossible to ejectthem. Yet this is not 
more true of military, than it is of religious or- 
ganizations. Vicious, dishonest, untruthful men 
have, again and again, long held distinguished 
positions in every church, to the scandal of all 
right minded people. Delinquent bishops and 
priests are found among Christians of every de- 
nomination ; but it is not to be inferred therefore 
the principles of Christianity are defective or in 
any measure responsible. The difficulty proba- 
‘bly rests on the merciful forbearance, degenera- 
tig almost into a frivolous sentimentality, which 
it is the fashion to extend to evil doers of every 
grade and class. There is probably too little se- 
verity exercised towards delinquents and trick- 
sters of every shade, who hold positions of trust, 
power, and patronage, as well as towards cheats, 
thieves, burglars and assassins, from the lowest 
walks of life. While such notions govern men 
in civil life in their conduct towards those who 
disregard legislative acts, as well as religious and 
moral laws, at the cost of peace, of property and 
of life, it is unreasonable to demand a higher tone 
among military officers. Still, it is hoped, the 
time is fast approaching when no exceptionable 
man can be retained in the officiality of the navy 
or army of the United States. 

The other class above alluded to, includes pri- 
vates of every grade and name. In the navy, 
they are drawn from the least intelligent and least 
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cultivated of our fellow citizens; and from a no- 
tion thata rigid and exact administration of sum- 
mary law and punishment, enabled the officers to 
control the most violent, vicious and disorderly, 
some of the very worst of men are found in the 
naval service, and placed there, too, through the 
agency or connivance of civil officers in our large 
cities. Often, muscular power and robust health 
are their sole qualification and recommendation. 
Still, there is a very large proportion of true- 
hearted, brave and respectable men, who only 
lack cultivation and knowledge to make them 
equal to the best. Among them are men of rude 
manners and rough exteriors, whose truth and 
integrity are beyond contamination; yet these 
brave fellows are exposed to injustice and impo- 
sition through the system which makes them 
mess-mates and companions of such as are only 
fit to be inmates of jails and penitentiaries. 

The character of sailors is not commouly un- 
derstood by citizens, who seem to imagine that 
peculiarities are acquired from living very much 
at sea. The fact is that it is eccentricity, or 
some blemish of mental or moral constitution, 
which leads men to prefer the inconvenience and 
dangers of a life on the ocean, to the more stable 
vocations on shore. ‘Thriftless people, wholack 
entirely the power of self-control and require su- 
perintendence of others, find the profession of a 
seaman congenial to their careless, heedless, im- 
provident dispositions. Itis not unusual for men 
to make a three years’ cruise and return home 
with three or four hundred dollars in cash, which 
they squander in the most absurd and wanton 
mauner in a week. Their lavish expenditure 
for the time passes for generosity, a virtue which 
is notcommon amongst them; for these very men 
during a cruise, resort to various expedients. and 
often manifest a most miserly passion, to accu- 
mulate money, to spend in the gratification of 
the lowest propensities of our nature. They are 
attracted by all the vices, without the least power 
of resistance, and possess so little intelligence 
that they fall an easy prey to any one who 
chooses to plunder them of their hardly earned 
wages, by catering to their lusts and vicious in- 
clinations. Yet, under these defects of character, 
we find many excellent qualities. It is not un- 
common to find men who, while they do not hes- 
itate to pilfer and lie, are yet as true as steel in 
the hour of difficulty and danger; who will fear- 
lessly risk their own lives to succor a fellow be- 
ing in peril; men who would not betray a mess- 
mate under any circumstances, and whose con- 
duct is thus far strictly honorable among them- 
selves, but at the same time false to others. To 
cheat a rogue is, in their estimation, commend- 
able; but to defraud one who is considered a 
good-fellow, is disgraceful. But such character- 





istics are not necessarily the offspring of the 
sea; they have their origin and acquire their full 
growth on shore. It may be said in a word, that 
ignorant men who are naturally thriftless and 
prodigal; men entirely destitute of business ca- 
pacity, and living an uncertain, precarious life, 
and the same time possessed of active, warm 
temperaments, form the class of common sailors. 
Hence it is that they very rarely accumulate pro- 
perty, or grow rich. 

It will be perceived a man-of-war is indeed a 
microcosm, which embraces all the virtues and 
vices, common to men in every situation of life, 
which require to berestrained and encouraged ac- 
cording to their moral condition and conduct. 
The objects for which they are employed and 
paid, require prompt and almost unlimited obe- 
dience to legal authority. 

The mode of controlling such a heterogeneous 
company, without brutalizing, is difficult to de- 
vise. Is the present court-martial system best, 
all things considered, to attain the object in view; 
or is it susceptible of improvement without haz- 
ard to discipline? Itis certain that a tribunal 
for the adjudication of questions growing out of 
the infraction of law, is as necessary on board 
ships-of-war, as in communities on land. Au- 
thority to control and chastise to a limited extent, 
may properly rest in an individual, the captain ; 
but it is not necessary that he should be legally 
an autocrat to decide ail questions which may 
arise. ‘Tribunals or courts of some kind are ne- 
cessary. They should embrace all the intelli- 
gence and moral character the community can 
command. For this reason, it is wise that the 
members of the highest tribunal should be select- 
ed from the grades of commissioned officers ex- 
clusively. Itis presumable that, with few ex- 
ceptions, all have acquired, from experience, the 
general knowledge of military discipline, neces- 
sary to enable them to investigate cases which 
involve infraction of military laws. The fune- 
tions of members of courts-martial, are analo- 
gous to those of jurymen in cases in which they 
are called upon to assess damages ; they are re- 
quired to determine as to the facts of a cause, 
and then to form a sentence accordingly, under 
the provisions of law. If this position is true, 
and the writer has no doubt that it is, commis- 
sion officers of the staff-departments, as well as 
those of the line, may be competent and efficient 
members of military courts. It cannot be main- 
tained in objection, that staff-officers are not mil- 
itary men, and therefore, ignorant of the impor- 
tance of discipline and subordination. It is not 
supposable that a man of intelligence and gen- 
eral information can pass ten or fifteen years of 
life, in close association with military acts, and 
participating in them, without acquiring all th? 
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military knowledge requisite to appreciate diso- 
bedience, negligence, or disrespect to superiors, 
which constitute nine times out of ten the gist of 
the charges submitted to courts for investigation. 
Surely medical officers, chaplains, pursers and 
engineers, are as capable to determine what con- 
stitutes offences against morals, such as drunken- 
ness, falsehood, theft, &c., as officers of the line ? 
In criminal eases they would be as able to deter- 
mine on facts and to apply the law, as any other 
commissioned officers. For these and other con- 
siderations, the practice of proscribing staff-offi- 
cers in the nevy from participating in the consti- 
tution of courts-martial, is unreasonable, and is 


ducting trials before military tribunals. It would 
make the functions of judge advocate virtually 
a part of their official duty, and they would feel 
in honor bound to study and become acquainted 
with the rules of legal evidence, and all other 
points relating to management of courts-mar- 
tial. 

There is a feature of courts-martial of very 
questionable propriety. I mean the sworn secre- 
sy as to the opinion of the members of the court, 
because it removes, in a great degree, individual 
responsibility for views and arguments used, and 
strengthens any one who should attempt to influ- 





not sanctioned either by the letter or spirit of the 


existing law. Itis not consonant to the spirit of 


our civil institutions, that any class should) 
he proscribed from representation in our courts | 
of justice ; though some classes may be excused | 
from serving on juries, no one is considered pos- 


itively ineligible to those duties. Lawyers and 


physicians are always excused from common ju- 
ry duties, on account of their professional con- 
nections and relations to the community, but 
they are not proscribed as ineligible, or as incom- 
petent. We recognise no such caste distinctions 
on land, and why should we in the navy, recog- 
nise any one class of grades as exclusively fitted, 
to aid in the administration of law? There is 
nothing in the nature of the voeation or pursuits 
of officers of the line, to qualify them above all 
others in the service, to appreciate the value of 
evidence in any case whatever; and nothing in 
the vocations of staff-officers to unfit them to per- 
ceive the force of testimony, and to arrive at just 


conclusions from the statements of witnesses. On| 


ence the court, to gratify personal unfriendliness 
to a prisoner at the bar. The oath of secresy 
was doubtlessly designed to prevent personal 
| feuds, growing out of differences of opinion be- 
tween the aceused and his judges, at some pe- 
riod subsequent to trial; but it is believed, that 
jurors and judges in civil life require no such pro- 
tection to a frank expression of opinion after for- 
mal investigation, and they never hesitate through 
personal fear, to condemn where condem- 
nation is proper. It is enough that ques- 
tions are decided by ballot, instead of a viva 
voce vote. Where members of a court are 
thus sworn to secresy, there is a chance that the 
trial will not be open and fair for the aecused. 

Under the present law, courts-martial in the 
navy have a discretion, which is too wide and 
indefinite; and this is a chief reason why decis- 
ions in like cases differ so widely from each other. 
As already suggested, in a previous note and 
commentary, there should be a classification of 
faults, offences and crimes, distinguishing those 





| which are military from those which are moral ; 


the contrary, it is the constant habit of most staff| and a corresponding classification of punishments 


officers, to study the value of testimony. The 
chaplain is constantly employed, while studying 


theology, in examining evidence relative to the| 


facts of Christianity ; the physician learns in pur- 
suit of science and philosophy, and in distinguish- 
ing diseases, to understand the nature and value 
of testimony, and the engineer and purser, in 


should be devised, and all embraced in the sta- 
tute. Military offences might be expiated, but in 
a military community, there should be no expia- 
tion for a clearly dishonorable act. Falsehood, 
for example, once proved, should forever pro- 
seribe an officer from the confidence of the go- 
vernment, and no punishment short of dismissal, 


their respective vocations, are more or less;should be considered an expiation of the crime. 


trained in observation and rational comparison 
of facts. 


Yet, it is believed there are instances of officers 
who have been convicted of stating officially what 


In the constitution of courts-martial, intelli-| they knew to be not true, who, after punishment 


gence and knowledge should be sought, not in 
one grade or class solely, but from every grade: 


by suspension from duty for a time, have been 
again called into active service by the govern- 


because the intelligent of all grades should feel a| ment, seemingly on a footing of equality with the 


common interest in the administration of law,; most exemplary officers in the navy. 


I do not 





and in preserving proper discipline in the ser-| mean to imply censure to the navy department, 
vice. If it were habitual to select judge advo-| because the theory is, that when an offender has 
cates from any one grade in the navy, it would | submitted to the punishment legally awarded, the 
probably be advantageous, because it would have | law has no further claim against him on account 
the effect to direct the attention of officers of | of the offence. To adopt a different view in prac- 
that grade to the subject of military law, and to| tice, would place the department in the aspect 


induce them to study carefully the mode of con- 


Of assuming judicial functions, and exercising 
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them in a spirit of cruelty and persecution. The 
fault lies in the existing statute and in the too 
lenient administration of it, perhaps, by the 
court. 

Besides the General Court Martial, an inferior 
tribuval, such as a ship’s or capstan court, or 
drum head court for the examination of petty 
offences, would be an advantage. A court con- 
sisting of three commissioned officers, sitting like 
judges in bane, in connection with a jury of five 
or seven drawn from the crew might possibly 
serve a good purpose. The jury, by a mere ma- 
jority vote, should decide as to to the facts from 
testimony, and the court determine the applica- 
tion of the law, which should award the punish- 
ment. The effect of allowing men in the hum- 
blest stations in the ship to thus participate in 
the administration of law would be to increase 
their self-respect and give them a new motive to 
distinguish themselves, by becoming conduct, in 
order to merit employment as jurors. 

The court of inquiry, which also belongs to 
the system of military jurisprudence, is simply 
inquisitorial in its functions, like a Grand Jury, 
and is instituted to ascertain, in doubtful cases, 
whether there are grounds for trial. In cases of 
shipwreck, for example, it is always desirable 
that a formal investigation of the causes of loss 
should be had in order that the professional at- 
tention and skill of the captain and officers may 
not be improperly represented by common report. 

May 16th. I first visited this harbor about 
twenty-two years ago, and improved my ac- 
quaintance with it in several subsequent vis- 
its. Few changes have taken place; the town 
and hills seem to be no older now than when 
I first beheld them. There is less noise of 
church bells and salutes; and illuminations and 
explosions of fireworks are less frequent than 
in the days of Pedro Il. Yet the spirit of im- 
provement is manifest. Many of the rude, yet 
picturesque ferry-boats, with their tall latine sails, 
have given place to those iron evidences of civ- 
ilization—steamboats. The ferry-boats between 
Rio de Janeiro and Praya Grande, and between 
Botofogo and the city, are now propelled by steam. 
This handy work of man seems to be an intrusion 
amidst naturally beautiful scenery. The rude 
boat and sail harmonized better with the poetry 
of the place, than the little black English built 
steamers which disturb the tranquillity and star- 
tle away the flamingoes, by the wheezing and 
puffing of their engines and the splash of their 
wheels. There is no romance about steamboats 
and rail cars, except in elopement cases; the in- 
genious literary are called upon to invent new 
figures of speech and comparison to meet this 
new state of things. The black smoke of a 
pigmy steamer rising from the tranquil surface of 








the waters of Botofogo is not advantageously 
contrasted with the fleecy clouds rolling up the 
mountain sides, like the mists of the morning, 
hanging gently above the heads of the Pao da 
Acucar and Corcovado, standing in silent strength 
and grandeur. The steamer, though a conve- 
nient and time-saving machine, is a blot in the 
beauty of the scene. 

The Brazilians deserve commendation for ob- 
serving those rules of architecture which require 
buildings to be in harmony with nature and the 
climate. The red tile roof with pointed eaves, 
blue enamelled entablatures, or variegated in 
colors; the yellow walls and close green trellis 
work of the shutters, or the gaily painted walls 
of the houses and gardens; bright colored iron 
railings; beautiful gateways; the motley arranged 
shell-work borders of flower plots and statues 
mingled with tropical foliage under a tropic sun 
produce views as gaudy as the most skilful the- 
atrical scene-painter ever imagined. 

To the young, with heart and mind new to the 
world, Rio de Janeiro is a fairy land, provided 
you have no repugance to the sight of half- naked 
negroes, and are deaf to the song of the slave or 
crack of the driver's lash, or are indifferent to the 
equality of people of all colors, and perceive no 
caste distinctions in the hue of the skin,—provi- 
ded there is no question of slavery. I am told 
a slave dare not wear shoes, because they are a 
badge of freedom: they may wear silks if they 
can procure them, but not shoes. 

But it must not be inferred that Brazilians are 
harsh masters from what is observed in the streets 
here. The slave-drivers are employed by the 
government to keep at work those slaves who 
have been sentenced to labor to expiate crimes. 
Gangs of them are often seen, sometimes wear- 
ing irons. 





STANZAS. 


BY SIR FRETFUL PLAGIARY. 


Roll on, thou dark and deep blue Ocean—roll! 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole, 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 

To point a moral or adorn a tale. 

How sweet to me the hour when daylight dies, 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries; 

All is not lost, th’ unconquerable will 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill, 


There, ye wise Saints, behold your light, your star— 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar— 
Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm. 
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A HANDFUL OF AUTUMN LEAVES: 


FROM THE LOWLANDS OF VIRGINIA. 


IN THE WOODS. 


—All the rich to come 
Reels, as the golden Autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning flowers.—Princess. 


I have seated myself upon a log here in a hol- 
low of the hills, with the dry leaves still rustling 
where my steps were placed but now; the low 
winds moving on their way through the lofty 
trees, and all around me the sunshine and the 
waving beauty of the rich Autumn leaves. A 
scroll in my hand, a pencil, excellently pointed, 
ready, what better can I do than trace for you, 
or attempt to do so, some of the glories of this 
beautiful weather. 

Much more beautiful in the woods than else- 
where, though | hold that Autumn is also beau- 
tiful, everywhere; even in town—the busy town. 
we are not wholly barred from the splendid 
clouds, and the soft, rich splendor—uncooled, as 
yet, by wintry winds. 

But the woods! That word has ever exerted 
a strange fascination upon me. It conjures up 
in all their power and beauty, the glowing foliage 
and moss-clad tree-trunks of the Fall forest: | 
hear the twigs dropping on the already fallen 
leaves: I feel the dim and misty grandeur of the 
tall tree monarchs; and I live again in memory 
the days of my past existence. ‘The woods! and 


they were not Spring or Summer woods, though | 


at those seasons there was surely much of attrac- 
tion in their thick-leaved solitude ; but the woods 
of Autumn—the woods of a thousand magical 
tints which, wandering through in my fallow 
boyhood, I now dream of, and love forever. 
Not more strongly do the true localities of youth 
instinct with a thousand memories carry us back 
to early days: these waving trees towering aloft 
against the blue, everywhere remind us of what we 
long so often to recall, and yearn for, and almost 
weep because it flies us still—our childhvuod. 
The Autumn woods affect me thus at least, in 
mountain and lowland, just the same; they are 
the woods of Autumn still. If we could but get 
at the truth most men yearn at times for that 


life, gone so long, like the dead, dry leaves of 


other years; many an old sinner cries, ** Speak 
to me O, Past! I am not what I usually am: my 
heart is soft; my eyes moist; my throat choked 
with the dim, faint memory only of my young 
days; speak to me in the clouds and leaves and 
winds of the gone faces of my infancy, and child- 
hood, and after days of boyhood when life open- 
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'ed to me so brightly, and I was so pure: speak 
ito me, O, Past, here inthe Autumn days!” The 
'man who has not felt these 


| “ Yearnings that can never be exprest 


In signs or groans or tears,” 
lis in a bad way, because it argues that he is 
‘contented with, and loves, and clings to the 
‘world: avoid him. 

Aud so ends my moral discourse in the woods, 
surrounded with the leaves and winds! 


SOME AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 


—One 
Discussed his tutor rouch to common men, 
But honeying at the whisper of a lord. 
Princess. 


Tsackeray:—Infernal machines only origin- 
ate with individuals of the “lower classes’—and 





‘are usually directed against or intended for great 
men of Louis Napoleon’s or Mr. Benuet’s stamp ; 
‘and this is why I fancy Thackeray will live out 
his natural term of years, and die in his bed at 
‘last. He is not a “ great man,” and his enemies 
jare not of the Lofernal-machine-inventing class: 
ibut the disposition of those enemies to admiuis- 
Iter some such pleasant correction as the Mar- 
'seillais carbovari the other day, would have iu- 
flicted on Napoleon the Little, I do not doubt in 
the least. 

Those enemies of Thackeray are the British 
aristocracy ; and ** Suobocracy ” 
indeed. 

You will find no difficulty in understanding, by 
this time, that I have been reading the * Book 
or Snoss’—the last issue, | believe, of Apple- 
ton’s Popular Library. 1 have scarcely ever 
read any thing as savage as the * Book” in 
question: the *Kickleburys” is probably as se- 
vere, but not as comprehensive. The preseut 


of all classes, 


work cuts into the gangrene of every class, from 
ithe **Jukes,”’ as Costigan says, to the penny-a- 
\tiner of the Dailies. Many of the allusions— 
hence much of the force of—the work must es- 
cape us, since we do not live in and keep pace 
with the follies and meaunesses of that mon- 
strous English socicty. No doubt many of these 





are portraits—as must be the case with all books 
which deal in social peculiarities of the day and 
hour. The author must observe before he writes, 
and the individual, not the class, attracts the sa- 
tirist, whatever protest he may make. Bul al- 
though these are portraits, ‘Thackeray makes no 
protest ; on the contrary, I fancy he would not 
shrink from avowing that he had real personages 
in his eye. 

For a satire perfectly savage and ferocious and 
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annihilating, united to a c oolness perfectly well 
preserved. | know of no w riter who approaches 
the author of * Vanity Fair.” It is asif the most 
widlent of Junius’ letters was drawled out by the 
most nouchalaut dandy of Pall Mall. The arm 
iis raised without violence, or swelling of the 
unuscles, or aught upom the face but a smile; 
nothing but a playful torch of the thong can re- 
sult from this! Tie whip desc: nds; and the lash, 
pitilessly steeped in vitriol, cuits like a knife into 
and buries itself in the offeoder’s flesh. The 
same smile is on the @perator’ s lips. and the lash 
again descends upon the writhing victim. This 
is Mr. Thackeray's pewer: the power of Juvenal 
before him. 

“What people say” of books, men and things 
has ever been the best criticism. People are apt 
to utter exactly what they think of authors, es- 
pecially; and here is a short dialogue touching 
“The Book ef Snobs,” and its author: 





“Thackeray is a keen old fellow—he comes 
down ou the Snebs like a lion.” 

“Cuts like a kuife.”’ 

‘-A poor gentleman, I suppose?” 

** Yes; a man of good family, butreduced. He | 
was first an artist then a writer.” 


ia in the spirit of the lotus-eating mariners’ de- 
sire to 


“Live again in memory 
With those old faces of our infancy.” 


This motto is, (if I recollect aright,) ‘* There’s 
rosemary that’s fer remembrance,” and the 
whole spirit of the book is in the lotus-consum- 
ing vein; as vide Tennyson, (from memory,) in 
his * Lotus-Eaters.” 


“—the dark blue sky 
Droops above the dark blue sea : 
Death is the end of life: Ah why 
Should life all labor be. 
Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will last? 
All things are taken from us and become 
Portion and parcel of the dreadful Past: 


Now Lotus-Eating suggests forgetfalness— 
that is the very head and front of Homer's and 
‘Yennyson’s poems. ‘The mariner eats and never 
returns to his wife or home or little ones. Yet 
Mr. Curtis presents us in his title page with 
“rosemary ”—for what? why “forremembrance.” 
Rosemary for remembranee in the threshold of 





“[ reekon the big English snobs patronise 
him.” 

“Patronise Thackeray indeed ! 
huagry grizzly bear!” 


And it would, I fancy. be quite as safe a thing: | 


the * Book of Snobs” does not look like pa- 
tronage. 

The author is coming to America. For Hea- 
ven's sake let us have no Dickens mania over 
again. Should Thackeray rise in his wrath and 
write the ‘Book of American Snobs,” where 
shall we hide in shame our “foreheads and our 
eyes |” 


“Lorus-Earine’’:—Such is thetitle which Mr. 
liewadji, | beg pardon, Mr. Curtis, has given 
to his last work. I have sat at his literary ban- 
quet through all the courses; partaken of Lake 
George aud Lake Como hashed ; of the Hudson 
highlands dished up @ la Mont Blanc; of that 
river itself “served right” with Rhine and 
Danube sauce; and finally, of Niagara decorated 
(like an herb-covered ham) with * European asso- 
ciations compared with those of the new world” in 


* Lorus-Eatine,” which is so suggestive—on 
‘the best authorities—of oblivion! But I admire 


a | Tennyson too mueh to find fault with Mr. Cur- 


tis’ tone, on this score; and may add, I admire 
‘* Howadji” too much to desire that his present 
/work should share the fate of the old lotus-eat- 
er’s wife and little ones—be forgotten. The faultis 
worse, and in one word, is an unreasonable, un- 
patriotic, unjustified, un-American, way Mr. Cur- 
tis has of painting finely and beautifully, our fair- 
est and grandest American landscapes, only to 
put in the corner of his picture—in the P. S. to 
his letter—in the end of his chapter—a gentle, 
or rather a very broad hint, to the effect that, 
the thing is fine and beautiful; but when he was 
in Europe, he saw things so much finer. I defy 
the “Howadji” to read his book over, after 
reading my strictures upon it, and deny that every 
| thing American suffers, in order that everything 
| European may be exalted. The Hudson high- 
lands are fine and striking—noble and majestic, 
'ete., etc.; but “The Alps! my dear sir! the 
|Alps!”? Trenton, Lake George. even Niagara, 
are hauled over the coals. Beautiful, grand, un- 
paralleled: but the ‘associations’ connected 





general; and [ am constrained to say in spite of | with European lions of the same species! Is 


the delicious flavor of some of the side dishes, 
that I do not like the “Eating.” The title, of 
course, is taken—with the tone—from Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s “ Lotus Eaters,” which poem, the How- 
adja admires exceedingly, as | was well con- 
vinced on reading that wicked, objectionable, 
fascinating volume, “Nile Notes.” His motto 


not this a true bill,—O, Howadji!—which, this 
beautiful rustling country day with * Nile Note” 
sunlight in my memory as bright as the real 
yonder—I have brought against you? 

Thou hast admirers—O Howadji of the many 
colored pencil—many admirers; and inconside- 
rate people have even praised your * Lotus- 
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Eaters” for that beautiful * Nahant” dream. 
But do not suub thy native land—the greatest, 
grandest, most associatiou-crowded land, which 
lies now separated from the sea. Reflect on 
this, Howadji, before the second edition; and 
take warning. 


“Hans ANDERSEN’s Story Book,” is the ti- 
tle of a collection of the Danish novelists juve- 
nile tales, which Francis has just published for 
children; and for me. Who does not love An- 
derseu: that bright hearted. bright-souled, bright- 
eyed Dane? Who has not been delighted with 
the simple and grand pathos of “The Little 
Match Girl,” with *"The Snow Queen,” and “The 
Picture Book Without Pictures!” For my part, 
I have almost a personal affection for the hon- 
est heart, which conceived these pure and touch- 
ing thoughts: as I have an admiration perfectly 
genuine, forthe hand which placed those thoughts 
in such bright and moving words. 

The * Picture Book Without Pictures,” proves 
to me that a poet of the first rank was spoiled, 
when Andersen became a novelest; though cer- 
tainly he ranks high as a poet also, in his native 
land. Here and in England he is known scarce- 
ly atall, but asthe author of the  Improvisatore.”’ 
Andersen has a peculiar child-like tenderness, 
which bears a striking resemblance to the same 
quality in Jean Paul Richter. The two men 
are alike in many other points. ‘There is much 
quaintness about Andersen, and a power of as- 
similating his own thoughts to a child’s, which 
is very striking: as in the “picture” where the 
little girl just decked out in her new dress, and 
jumping with delight, suddenly pauses thought- 
fully; and on being asked the reason, replies that 
she “wonders what the dogs will think of her.” 
Some of the “Pictures” in this little book, are 
perfect paintings; and it is quite evident that 
the author has been to Italy, and acquired the 


middle of one of the boats stood he whom they 
honored, a tall, strong man in a large cloak; he 
had blue eyes and long white hair. 

‘Hurrah!’ resounded from the boats: * Her- 
rah for Bertal Thorwalsden!*” 

Here is another “ Picture.” 

‘Aloft in the projection of the mountains, a 
solitary nunnery hangs. like a swallow’s nest. 
Two sisters stood up in the tower and rung the 
bell. They were both young, and therefore they 
looked out beyond the mountains into the wood. 
A travelling carriage drove below along the bigh 
road, the postilion’s horn resounded, and the poor 
nuns riveted with kindred thoughts, their eyes 
upon it. There were tears in the eyes of the 
younger of the two. The horn sounded fainter 
and fainter. The bell of the nunnery overpow- 
ered its dying tones.” 

A painter would certainly find no difficulty in 
painting these scenes, and so with all of Ander- 
sen’s works. ‘There is, above and beyond all, 
about this man and his writings, a cheerful, hope- 
ful, loving atmosphere, which will make him 
and his books favorites with all readers. 

Honor, again, to the poet of children: the 
charming raconteur of the mysteries of Fairy 
Laud, Hans Andersen! 


EMBERS OF A WOOD FIRE. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 

That brings our friends up from the underworld : 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with ull we love below the verge; 

Sv sad, so fresh, the days that are uo more. 
Tennyson. 


There is much in a wood fire which dees not 
meet the careless eye: I pride myself upon 
having discovered this hidden significance long 
before, “Ik. Marvel” adorned the pages of the 





artist-eye. He can thus at any time, grasp the 
suggestive points in a picture or thought, and 
convey a perfectly distinct idea to the reader. 
The soul of the poet. the eye of the painter!—all 
honor to the child poet. 

Andersen’s descriptions are pictures: his * Pic- 
ture Book Without Pictures,” is indeed, a series 
of paintings. ‘Take, as specimens, the follow- 
ing. 


*T looked down upona creek in the east coast. 


of Zealand. Beautiful woods were there, lofty 
mounds and an old mansion house with red walls, 
swans in the moat, and a little trading town, 
with ite church among the apple orchards; a fleet 
of boats, each bearing a torch, glided over the un- 
ruffled water: it was not to catch fish that the 
torches were burning : no; everything was festal ! 


Music sounded, a song was sung; and in the 


Messenger with his graceful and touching * Rev- 
eries:’’ and though I have delayed too long to 
take out a patent for the exclusive use of the 
subject, I am none the less entitled to it: I 
stand on my ‘reserved rights.” 

There is much in a wood fire, oh, friend-and- 
brother reader, (if I may look beyond you to the 
‘audience I address ;) much which does not * meet 
| the eye.” There is youth, with the crackle of 
the twigs and bark : manhood, with the full glo- 
\rious blaze and roar, as like some strong Napo- 
leon, it wraps totem Orbem in flames, and warms 
‘or burns all who approach: there is old age 
| when the dying white brands fall down, dim and 
' shrouded, to their sepulchre, in that ashes which 
'shall receive, we are told, and wrap up in its 
fold, the glories of all mortal things: there is all 
this in a wood fire. 
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But there is more. 

QO, friend, (thou whose attention I have invo- 
ked already,) who livest now in the great city, 
thoughtful of thy stocks and dividends, thy in- 
voices and thy bales: who lookest to the going 
and coming ships with no eye for the sunlight 
ou their snowy sails,or the swanlike movement 
of their wave-cutting keels,—only for the piled 
up boxes—O, friend and brother, bast thou never 
in this hurlyburly of a thousand and ten thou- 
sand worldly thoughts, sat quietly some evening 
beside the fire, and while the twigs were crackling, 
better when the blaze was warm and cheering, 
or best when the white hood fell down upon the 
brands, gone back in thought to thy early days, 
in the old house, buried in its flowering poplars, 
locust trees and elms? Hast thou not pensively 
leaned thy cheek upon thy hand—there is much 
in the very attitude—and let thy poor heart 
breathe again, and live once more in the old days 
when thou 


—“‘rememberest to have been 
Joyous and free from blame?” 


hopeful and most happy childhood; and as the 
brand drew the cover over its eyes, and said 
good night in its low, crackling whisper. caught 
witb all the passionate fervor of the untamed 
boy-heart, at thy radiant youth? And, as that 
brand fell down and crumbled into ashes—pite- 
ously sighed, and passed trembling fingers over 
thy worn, furrowed brow, and almost wept there, 
to relieve thy sinking heart ;—and muttered in 
the dimming chamber—one-half now in a frown- 
ing darkness of old presses, high-backed chairs 
and curtains—a name which once sent every 
drop of blood straight to the tell-tale cheek, and 
made the heart throb; and still has power enough 
through all the cares and interests of a heart- 
strangling existence, to fill the throat with tears 
and shake the bosom wrapped in the triple gol- 
den hauberk of thy worldly thoughts ? 

The woodfire did all this. And when thou 
feelest that thy heart is harder and less worthy, 
for such thoughts, dream not again beside these 
embers, but go back to authracite—behind the 
prison bars of thy city office grate—red like thy 











Tell me, O, weary heart, hast thou not 
thus, waking, dreamed of the quiet circle before 
the old homestead ; the lawn; the peach trees by 
the garden fence; the merry days when hall and 
meacow resounded with the merry shouts of boys 
and girls—grown up, now, married and surround- 
ed by their children; and the joyous flutter of the 
kite away up in the clouds, which eryiug out, 
alarmed lest it should pull from her grasp, the 


little maiden held? Dost thou not see again) 


that maiden, O, my brother! the maiden with 
the long, fair auburn hair falling on her shoul- 
ders, and the laughing eyes of blue, and the red 
lips—see her in those merry games of blind man’s 
buff, which now, with outstretched hands, beckon 
you away to those bright times? Dost thou not 
wander once again in woodland paths; and climb 
for birds’ nests; and rob hares’ forms of the little 
sleek-eared hare-lets ; ride like an Emperor on 
the moving mountain of the hay wagon; and 
chsp thy boyish frieud’s hand once again; and 
whisper to the little tender heart which throb- 
bed beside your own, under the cloudshadows in 
those fairy days of old? 

All this hast thou seen and felt again—thanks 
to the crackling twig or roaring log,or whitening 
brand : and of all these, say hast thou not dream- 
ed most over the last?) Hast thou not sat at 
midnight on the last day of the year, or haply in 
Autumn time, when leaves were falling round the 
window, and the blast of latter Fall moaned 
around the gables of the friend’s house, whither 
you had gone for a week's shooting ; and as you 
sat there in the flickering light flown back thus, 
O, my friend, to thy innocent, pure, wondering, 


miserable gold. 

| But do not feel thus, O, my brother: scout the 
‘thought: this hour of thought has purified thy 
jsoul—O, brave wood fire! 


| 


OLD AND NEW SONGS, 


But shall we make the welkin dance indeed? Shall we 
rouse the night owl in a catch that shall draw three souls 
‘out of one weaver? Shall we do that?—T'welfth Night. 


It is interesting to observe the “rise and fall” 
of a song: I refer to the good songs; the bad do 
‘notrise atall. Such, are * of short continuance 
‘and full of trouble:” the urchin will not bawl 
them on his way to school, the organ grinder cuts 
‘them dead, and will not grind them as he does 
‘the popular ones, into your very soul; the maiden 
will not chaunt them in the pauses of the piano 
storm. In a word, the bad songs 





F 
| “ Sink to the grave from whence they sprung 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 


But the good song: thatis different. It creeps 
‘in by degrees—is considered ‘ tolerable,” then 
“good,” then * beautiful,” then indispensable. 
Itrules at parties: it is sung by boys and girls; 
by negroes returning from their work: by Ethio- 
pian minstrels: by organ grinders itis ground (as 
before observed) into your brain; by urchins it 
is whistled surprisingly out of tune; by young la- 
dies is it poured forth in the full respectability of 
the evening party, where arrayed in many co- 
lors, and with letters on the title page half a foot 
long, it has become established in society, and as 
Carlyle probably would say, keeps its gig, and 
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reigns an undoubted respectability. Now it is; the negro quarters. Another merry fellow is the 
the rage: every body sings it; every body whis- | lover of the ** Louisiana Belle”—a sort of “ great 


tles it; every body plays it—on organs, pianos. | big blunderiug Irishman,” (to illustrate one song 
fiddles, banjos, fintes, accordeons and guitars.|by another)—an ** Our Correspondent,’—in a 
But such a popularity cannot last: it is too ex- | word, a perfect (Ethiopian) lady-killer. Without 
cessive. Like Lord Byron, the song once so| the least circumlocution, he states his intention 
popular, has to encounter on account of that very | of marrying the belle, gives her directions for ber 
popularity, a powerful reaction. It declines in! private conduct before that interesting period ; 
public estimation; grows stale, flat and unprofit- | and all this in a gay, dancing tripping little air, 
able; especially unprofitable to the organ grind-| which gives you the disposition to burst out 
ers, minstrels and young ladies; and when it is| laughing. Thusdo the “ Kaces” and the “ Belle” 
sung at the Theatre between the pieces, by alady | and “ Nelly Bly,” give tone with their hearty 
in histrionic costume, it is hissed. It becomes|laughter to the mournful, sighing * Lilly’s,” 
hateful: it is called * that old thing; ”’ people are | * Virginia Brides,” et id genus omne. Well, con- 
“tired of that;”’ and, last scene of all, which) trast is the soul of Art. 
ends the history, the poor neglected song takes| ‘There really is a great deal of good music in 
up its residence on a dingy stool under the piano, | these songs—the **Old Folks at Home” and 
or on a book-case, and so, in course of time ex-| others are very sad and affecting, and are aided 
pires. iby the dramatic uncouthness of the words: vide 
The popular songs of America have for some | the last verse of this song. Butthe * Log Hut,” 
time been decidedly ** Ethiopian;” and this bold| more popular than in 1540, is coming: and 
African inroad has nearly driven every other,“ Katey Darling,” and “ Nelly Bly”—though 
song from the market and the boudoir. Young! ‘Ne ly” has been toasted before in that charm- 
ladies have ceased to ask for a cot in the valley ing * Nelly was a Lady,” which ran so quickly, 
they love, and rather incline to the “hut among through the then thirty states—and many 
the bushes” of the last popular negro-song : they; more are going. ‘All these shall go;” svon 
have long ago abandoned * Young Lochinvar,” they will sink into that oblivion where starting 
for that respectable patriarch, “ Unele Ned;” the up at intervals only, lie * Dan Tucker,” and “ Zip 
“Trish Emigrant’s Lament,” is dead without any | Coon,” and * Uncle Ned,” and * Rosa Lee.” and 
body’s lamenting it, and the “ Very Last Polka’ |* Susy Brown,” aud * Dearest Mae,’ and a4 
has yielded to the very last novelty of Christy. | thousand Susannas, Cynthias, Nancys, Julian- 
The whole United States is now singing “The | nas, and Girls with * blue” and other * dresses” 
Old Folks at Home,” ‘ Wait for the Wagon,” | on:—justlike their 
“Oh, Boys, carry me ‘long,’ “Camptown| 
| 


ty 1 a+ wg)? 
: : — “elders and their betters 
Races,” and other charming mixtures of negro 


sentiment and opera airs—of beautiful music, ‘the Scottish Songs—as “ Logan Water,” “Blue 
and mournfullamentation. They are nearly all, | Bells of Scotland,” “ Lochivor,” * Auld Robin 
sad, sorrowful, gloomy, touching and resigned. | Gray,” and that wicked, unintelligible, irresisti- 
Wherever the hero of the * Old Folks” roams, | pJe, « Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 

he thinks of his good old home: the main figure | 
in ‘*Oh, Boys,” is a dying African of tender sen- 
sibility and unhappy fate; the lover in ‘“ Fare- 
well my Lilly dear,” is in that state of misery that -- 
Job compared with him was a jolly and merry- 
hearted personage. ‘They all sigh for, they all a Te ee 
lament—something. It is only that rude, wick- 
ed, vulgar rove (* Ethiopian” of course,) return- 
ed from the Camptown races. who throws such On me she bends her blissful eyes . 
namby-pamby lamb-like sentiment to the winds, ee ee re) eee 
and like **a man and a brother,” chaunts the 
various fortunes of the day, and * builds the Jof- 
ty verse” of that charming production, without ; 
regard for poetry or pathos. There is no pretence| O beautiful and golden hours, flown so long 
in this honest fellow. He went to the said races | away—like wild geese breastiug with their snowy 
with his hat “stove in” and returned with money | bosoms the sunset clouds—into the west and 
enough to fill his tow-bag: that is the important| dead days of the past!—O wind that art amid 
thing—that is better than sentiment! And there| the trees around me, a voice of what can speak 
he has sung it in a jolly, rollicking poem, which ‘no more! O sunlight, such as slept upon the 
sounds for all the world like a rattling hanjo, at' yellow wheat like the gold-haired maiden now 


“The Old Folks,” and the rest will soon be 
gone, those honest tunes. Requiescant in pace. 


A REVERIE, 


Aud brighten like the stars that shook 
Betwixt the palms of paradise. 
In Memoriam. 
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no more a thing of this earth—for me ;—only 
of my blisssful, cruel hours, of pondering; O 
wind, and sunshine, and bright tinted Autumo 
leaves, wherein is your potent spell? 


For—I went on—I have listened often to more 
thoughtful, merry winds than this;—amid the 
haughty, tufted beads of the grand pines of my 
own mountains, yonder in the west; when every 
fairy seemed to have come from fairyland—the 
queen and all—and fled before it on their snow- 
white elfin horses, (you see them scattered on 
the hills, those flower horses!) with their crimson, 
blue and golden caparisons, (you see those gay 
caparisons float downward from the Autumn 
trees now yonder!) and their merry bridle bells 
jingling and tinkling thro’ the swaying boughs 
(the sound came thither from the foxglove under- 
neath the trees!) ;—I have listened often to more 
thoughtful winds—I resumed; and looked on 
sunlight quite as fair, when evening went in 
gorgeous royal splendor to my west: aud surely 
1 have seen there in my native Blue-Ridge- 
dominated land, as great a wealth of slowly 
falling, delicate-tinted leaves spread by old Au- 
tumn for his many-colored carpet, wheu he thinks 
of going deep into the woods, to lay him down 
and die! 

Those winds that talked amid the pines of 
jangling but most musical fairy bells: that sun- 
light dying in the golden west: those leaves that 
whirled away and were no more of this world: 
none of these, though heard and seen and loved 
before, have altogether moved me as they have 
this day. 

—And why this unwonted plunge into the far 
bright Past ?—I said. 

—Because they have to aid them and inter- 
pret them, the mellow and long-loved delight of 
the piano music, sounding gaily, sadly, and most 
sweetly in the pauses of the wind. ‘That Past 
is a bright-faced, much-loved maiden, I would 
fain look on with joyous, quiet, eyes: but around 
her neck, and over her face fall myriads of pale 
golden curls, which make her lovelier, but hide 
her wondrous beauty from my yearning eyes. 

—Those beautiful curls are the wind and Au- 
tumn leaves and suulight—I said. But look! 
She sweeps the rippling curls aside and binds 
them from her forehead with a glittering band 
of snowy velvet, and her beauty is revealed ! 
The music is that band: wrapped thus around 
the forehead of the Past. All honor to the mu 
sic then—I laughed. 

But oh! come back far sunset-flying past 
days—I resumed. And I mixed a very weary 
sighing with my laughter. 





THE ENTHUSIASTIC SPORTSMAN. 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind 

So flewed, so sanded: and their heads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 
Shakespeare. 


There are some men who have a sincere and 
genuine pity for those unfortunate individuals 
whose lives are passed in cities, or elsewhere, un- 
roused by the explosion of partridge-annibilating 
guns, or the musical cry of the fox-hounds ;—in 
other words, for those who do not or cannot 
hunt. 

Now, it certainly is an unfortunate circum- 
stance that some men are debarred from the 
splendid and most exhilarating life of the country 
in autumn ; and among its attractions, the amuse- 
ment of hunting certainly occupies no unimpor- 
tant place. But I must beg leave to record here 
my opinion, that the class which I have dubbed 
enthusiastic sportsmen, is almost or quite as un- 
happy asthe first named. For a man to be 
firmly convinced that the world holds nothing 
of delight beyond the inspiring cry of hounds, 
or the scientific slaughter of partridges, is assu- 
redly an unhappy circumstance. There are 
other things of interest in this our wicked world— 
as, poetry, science, (other than the partridge- 
slaughtering.) politics, philosophy, painting, pen- 
sive pondering, philological pleasantry, and Pla- 
tonic philandering. You perceive that my style, 
exhausted of all flowers and leaves of rhetoric, 
runs to alliterative seed :—but I could, without 
much trouble, find a pleasure or a pursuit for 
every letter in the alphabet, quite equal to the 
‘‘ pleasures of the field.”’ 

I was “ raised” (as we say in Virginia) in the 
country, and my childhood was not undisturbed 
by the barking uf dogs, and the report of shot- 
guns :—they are thus twice-loved ; for the asso- 
ciation first, then for their joyous inspiration. I 
therefore can have no prejudice against * shoot- 
ing,’’ I who have, before this, winged my 
partridge, exhausted the night in coon and ’pos- 
sum hunting, and stopped my ‘**molly cotton” 
in her headlong flight ;—though I must add, in 
all sincerity, (to which | am much given) that 
uo vast amount of destruction has resulted from 
the hunting of my entire life. 

This vast destruction of all running and wing- 
ed things, is the boast of the enthusiastic sports- 
man. All things tend to it. For him the wea- 
ther cleares up for the partridges, or is moist 
and cloudy that the fox and coon tracks may 
hold their scent. When the dogs take the back 
trail, fox hunting, they do it to * spite” him, or 
the fox only wanted to annoy him. When the 
deer will not come to the stand, or in night- 
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hunting perseveres in keeping out of sight of 
the burning pan, and thus is accessory to the 
murder of some innocent horse or cow, it is with 
an eye to his disappointment. When the coon 
is treed at once, the unfortunate animal took 
shelter thus early because he was coming it well 
kuew :--all things bend to him or oppose him, 
and he bends all things to his darling pleasure. 
Hunt vot so much O brother—I would say to 
each one of these my friends—for life is short, 
but seventy years at best, and those hours taken 
up in sport should show some other result than 
a full bird bag, or a bushy tail. when each of 
the said hours has “sweat its sixty minutes to the 
death.” Thou surely hast great things to do 
here in this world, with thy knowledge, and edu- 
cation, and clear-seeing, baseness-hating heart. 
Think whether it will be well for thee to say, 
only, at thy last hour, “[ have killed so many 
patridges, deer, coons, and other things, and now 
depart in peace.” Is it not better to be able at 
that hour to say, “I have killed so many vices, 
fostered so many virtues here around me ?” 


Thou hast lodged many slugs in the side of 
the flying fawn, or antlered deer, when turning 
from thee at thy river stand, he would have fled, 
but for the load which threw him,—his limp leg 
quivering—upon the ground, and tuned in his 
throat, that disagreeable instrument, the death- 
rattle. But hast thou lodged thy slugs in any 
proud-antlered sinner, O my brother? Thou 
hast made the fields and hills most vocal with 
the merriment of hounds, on a warm trail, and 
certain of the fox; and thou hast held aloft with 
a joyous horn-blast, the bushy tail,—but now so 
draggled by his weariness,—of the hen-roost- 
thief, and thought thyself a most deserving per- 
son. But are there not in this “desperately 
wicked” and most self-contented world, worse 
robbers than the fox, who with their cunning arts 
rob sacreder things than hen-roosts ? Thou hast 
brought often down, in the fair sunlight, flying 
birds, and taken pride thereat, my brother,—but 
hast thou aimed thy weapon—that strong, true 
mind of thine, burnished with so much care—at 
the obscene vultures which blacken the free air 
of God’s great heaven, with their unholy wings? 


Think, O my friends! our life is short; and if 
for every idle word we must give an account,— 
which | take to mean each word that does no 
good—shall we not more give account of every 
idle hour? There is much vice to expose, and 
banish from the world; much goodness, and 
grand unappreciated truth, to bring to light ;— 
so many things to point the ‘slow-moving finger 
of scorn” at; so many flowers of chivalric 
honor, and pure majesty to hold aloft that all 


Waste not thy time then, O excellent friends: 
abandon not thy hunts and other pastimes; but 
give not the glorious, never-returning hours of 
thy short days to these alone. Listen to the 
words of the present preacher, O my friends, and 
profit by them. 


THE END OF AUTUMN, 


Now slides the silent meteor on and leaves 
A shining furrow as thy thoughts in me. 
Tennyson, 


The ground is covered with a thick carpet, and 
every moment the dry leaves whirl from the 
boughs to make the carpet thicker and more 
rustling to the tread. ‘The sunshine lights up 
woods, already in the midst of November, losing 
their bright October colors: and you love to 
stand in the clear light—lazily thinking—and 
trying to fancy, that the life and glory is not 
waning, waning. The crows flap their wings, 
or caw from the tops of the trees, or cast their 
flying shadows on the open book you hold in 
your hand: the book which vainly woos your 
attention from the more suggestive landscape. 
The blue birds twitter—the swamp-sparrow in 
the accacia “ tunes his quill”—the melancholy 
days of Bryant’s lyric are upon you. 

Soon they will yield to winter, and snow and 
ice :—but also, heaven be thanked, to roaring 
log-fires, and cheerful evenings, and a thousand 
merry fireside tales and gossipings. As I write, 
I hear the crows merrily chattering in the varie- 
gated, waving woodlands yonder, of their gay 
experiences. But crow-discourse, however 
merry, cannot compare with what the coming 
Christmas days will bring,—the “ voices of the 
children” and their laughter by the crackling 
winter fire! 

The wind is already cold, and only a few poor 
flowers linger: I cannot remain to see even 
them laid upon their biers to the music of the 
wind. I must retutn to that labor which awaits 
me in town, as it awaits others elsewhere. With 
‘the expiring Indian summer my poor sketches 
end. 

Therefore farewell, O Autumn; I have tasted 
your delicious flavors to my heart’s content. 
Your woodlands oece again are painted on my 
heart :—farewell ! 

P. 1. 

Pinewood, Nov. 15, 1852. 








may inhale their heathful fragrance ! 
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THE REALM OF REST, 


Within the realm that Nature boundeth, 
Are there balmy Shores of Peace, 
Where no Passion-torrent soundeth, 
And no Storm-wind seeks release ; 

Rest they ’mid the waters golden, 

Of some strange, untravelled sea, 
Where soft Halcyon winds have stolen, 
Lingering ’round them slumb’rously’: 


Shores begirt by purple hazes, 

Varying with pale, mellowéd beams, 
Whose dim curtains shroud the mazes, 
Wandering through the realm of dreams ; 
Shores, where Silence woos Devotion, 
Action faints, and Echo dies; 

And each Peace-entranced emotion 
Feeds on quiet mysteries? 


Ifthere be! oh! guardian Master! 
Genius of my life and fate, 

Bear me from the world’s disaster, 
Through that Kingdom's voiceless gate: 
Let me lie beneath its willows, 

On the fragrant flowering strand, 
Lulled to sleep by murmurous billows, 
Faint with airs of Elfin-land: 


Slumber, dim, with faintest dreamings, 
Deep that knows no answering deep, 
Unprofaned by phantom-seemings, 
Which but leave the soul to weep: 
Noiseless, timeless, half-forgetting, 
May this sleep Elysian be, 

While, yet heavenlier tides are setting 
Inward from the roseate Sea. 


Soft to mine, a voice is calling, 
Sweet as music-winds at night, 
Gently sighing, faintly falling 

From some wondrous mystic height : 
And it gives my heart assurance 

Of the land I long to know, 

Nerving to a fresh endurance 

Neath the present weight of wo: 


“ There’s a realm thy footsteps nearing, 
(Thus the voice to mine replies,) 
Where the heavy heart’s despairing 
Gains its rest, and stops its sighs: 

’*Tis a realm imperial, stately, 

Refuge of dethronéd years ; 

Calm as midnight towering greatly, 
Through a moonlit mist of tears. 


To the Bride of my friend, N. S. W., on the eve of her 





Richmond, Nov. 17, 1852. 


Though an Empire, freedom reigneth, 
Kingly brow and subject-knee, 

Each, with what to each pertaineth, 
Slumbering in Equality : 

Tis a sleep, divorced from dreamings, 
Deep that knows no answering deep, 
Unprofaned by phantom-seemings, 


Vuiceless, wondrous, timeless sleep. 


On its shores are weeping-willows, 
Action faints, and Echo dies, 

And the song of mystic billows 
Lulls with opiate symphonies : 

But beside this murmurous Ocean, 
All who rest repose in sooth, 

And no more the stilled emotion 
Stirs to joy, or wakens ruth. 


Thou shalt gain this blest dominion, 
Thou shalt know this peaceful ground, 
Shaded by Oblivion’s pinion, 

Startled by no mortal sound; 
Noiseless, timeless, aLL-forgetting, 
Shall thy sleep Elysian be, 

While eternal-tides are setting 


Inward from that mystic Sea.” 





LINES. 


Marriage and departure for Italy. 


Bright be thy life through coming time 
As that beloved Italian clime 

Where flowers e’er bloom in rosiest hues, 
And sunlight decks the diamond dews 
And, breathing round perpetual spring, 
In beauty clothes each living thing! 

And as with him thou fondly lovest 
Through that fair clime thou dreaming rovest, 
Look on the lovely Arve and Rhone, 
And know their happy fate thine own: 
The separate streams in liquid light, 
Mingling their currents in their flight, 
United flow—and joyous glide 

One gentle, rosy, radiant tide, 

Till, lost in Leman’s Lake of Love— 
Like spirits bright in bliss above— 

At golden morn, or starlit even, 

A crystal mirror hold to Heaven! 
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UNCLE TOM'S CABIN." | 
| 
This is a fiction—professedly a fiction; but, un- | 
like other works of the same type, its purpose is not | 
amusement, but proselytism. The romance was | 
formerly employed to divert the leisure, recreate 
the fancy, and quicken the sympathies of succes- 
sive generations, changing its complexion and | 
enlarging the compass of its aims with the ex- | 
panding tastes of different periods; but never for- 
getting that its main object was to kindle and | 
purify the imagination, while fanning into a live- 
lier flame the slumbering charities of the hu-| 


: . 
man heart. But, in these late and evil days, the | 


novel, notwithstanding these earlier associations, | 
has descended from its graceful and airy home, | 
and assumed to itself a more vulgar mission, in- | 
compatible with its essence and alien to its ori- | 


ginal design. Engaging in the coarse conflicts | 


of life, and mingling in the fumes and gross | 
odours of political or polemical dissension, it has | 
stained and tainted the robe of ideal purity | 
with which it was of old adorned. Instead | 
of remaining the ever welcome companion of an | 
idle hour, which turned to profit by its sweet al- | 
chemy the loose moments devoted to intellectual | 
reverie, it has entered upon a sterner career, and 
one which requires us to question the visitant be- 
fore admitting it to our confidence or listening to | 


the priest, and exhibits strange contrasts between 
its face and figure. and the garb in which the 

are enveloped. Sometimes, though rarely, we 
discover the fairy features of our former favorite 
under the new disguise, and are only amused by 
the quaint antics and grotesque diablerie which 
spring from the uncongenial union: but more 
commonly the airy phantom which flitted before 
our earlier fancy, is transmuted into an aged and 
haggard crone, who wears the mask, pads her 
shrivelled limbs, and clothes herself in a decep- 
tive garb, that she may steal more securely into 
our unsuspicious favor, mumble her incantations 
before we recognise them as the song of Canidia, 
and distil into our ears the venom of her tongue, 
before any apprehension is awakened. In the 
one case we may imagine that we have before 
us Omphale in the arms of Hercules; in the other, 
it is the drunken Lais, proud of the conquests of 
her youth and beauty, and garnishing the silly 
tattle of her age with the shreds and patches she 
has preserved from her ancient association with 


*Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; or Life Among the Lowly. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Ninety-fifth Hundred. Boston. 
John P. Jewett & Company. Cleveland, Ohio: Jewett, 
Proctor and Worthington. 1852. 2 vols. 12mo, 
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Aristippus. The one may still be a Venus, 
though bedecked with the casque and plumes of 
Minerva: the other is the veriest drab who ever 
pretended to sense or virtue, to modesty or reli- 
gion. 

The wide dissimilarity between these two 
classes of romancing missionaries renders it im- 
portant for us to beon our guard, and should sug- 
gest the prudence of questioning at the thresh- 
old, these new votaries of fiction, that we may 
know whence they come, and to what end they 
visit us. We may tolerate the coquettish airs of 
the one; we must repel the disgusting and de- 
praved seductions of the other. If they descend 
upon us like the angel visits of former dreams, 
bearing balm upon their wings, and bringing con- 
solation in the afflictions or trials of life, by en- 
larging the range of our sympathies, and reveal- 
ing to our eyes the pettiness of our own sorrows, 
murmurs, complaints, and difficulties, in compar- 
ison with the vast array of deeper agonies, more 
arduous struggles, and darker fortunes numbered 
amongst the possible and probable contingencies 
of human life,—then, as in the days when they 
were still untainted with suspicion, let us bid 
them welcome, and receive or endure the philos- 
ophy which but little befits them, for the sake of 
the inspiration, the hope, or the resignation 
which they instil. But, if the emblems of fie- 
tion are assumed but to delude, if the stole which 


; , i be of Cynic, or their hood 
itstale. Now-a-days, it frequently assumes both | they woar is the robe of the Cynic, or 


the stole of the philosopher and the cassock of | | 
‘ ‘ |duce discontent, to be the heralds of disorder and 


‘dissension, then, though their song be as sweet 


‘as the Syren’s, and their skin as sleek and slimy 


the cow! of the fanatic ; if their mission is to pro- 


and glistening as that of the serpent which tempt- 


ied Eve, let us bid them avaunt! and repe} them 


from our intimacy and from our dwellings, which 


‘their presence would contaminate. But, iv either 


‘case, let us examine their nature before we ex- 
‘tend to them our greetings, or reject them with 
| disgust. 

We have examined the production of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. which we purpose to re- 
i'view, and we diseover it to belong to the latter 
‘class, and to be one of the most reprehensible 
specimens of the tribe. We own that we ap- 
proach the criticism of the work with peculiar 
sensations of both reluetance and repugnance. 
We take no pleasure in the contact with either 
folly or vice; and we are unwilling to handle the 
scandalous libel in the manner in which it de- 
serves to be treated, in consideration of its being 
the effusion of one of that sex, whose natural 
position entitles them to all forbearance and cour- 
iesy, and which, in all ordinary cases, should be 
shielded even from just severity, by that protect- 
ing mantle whichthe name and thought of woman 
cast over even the erring and offending members 
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of the sex. But higher interests are involved: | fictitious or false impressions. Fietion is its form 
the rule that every one bearing the name and ap- | and falsehood is its end. When Aristotle assign- 


pearance of a lady, should receive the delicate | 
gallantry and considerate tenderness which are | 
due to a lady, is not absolutely without excep-_ 


ed to poetry the precedence over history for its 
superior efficacy in instructing, refining, and en- 
nobling mankind: when Bacon re-echoed the 


tion. If she deliberately steps beyond the hal-| praise, and eulogised the works of the imagina- 


lowed precints—the enchanted cirele—which | 


tion. as seeking, by the universality and conge- 


encompass her as with the halo of divinity, she/| niality of ideal truth, to correct and elevate the 
has wantonly forfeited her privilege of immunity | warped and imperfect examples of virtue furnish- 


as she has irretrievable lost our regard, and the 
harshness which she may provoke is ivvited by 


ed in human action, they certainly never antici- 
|pated that the realm of fietion would be de- 


her own folly and impropriety. We cannot ac-|graded into the domain of falsehood, or that 


cord to the termagant virago or the foul-mouthed 
hag the same deference that is rightfully due to 
the maiden purity of untainted innocence. Still, 
though the exception undoubtedly exists, and we 
might, without indecorum., consider that all claims 
to forbearance had been lost by Mrs. Stowe, we 
shall not avail ourselves of the full benefit of her 
forfeiture. We cannottake the critical lash into 
our hands with the same callous indifference, or 
with the same stern determination of venting our 
just indignation, that we might have done, had 
the penalty been required for ‘the lords of erea- 
tion.” We will eudeavor, then, as far as possi- 
ble, to forget Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
the individuality of her authorship, and will strive 
to concentrate our attention and our reprehen- 
sion on her book, venturing only an aside at par- 
ting—a quotation from a work which it would be 
infamy to cite in connection with any other lady’s 
name than her own: 


Ciel, que je hai= ces créatures fiéres, 
Soldats en jupe. hommasses chevaliéres ! 
Du sexe male affectant ba valeur, 
Sans posséder les agrémensdu nétre, 
A tous les deux prétendant faire honneur, 
Et qui ne sont ni de l’un ni de l’autre. 


With this, we dismiss Mrs. Stowe: and we claim 
credit for our forbearance in thus resisting the 
temptation to castigate the improprieties of a 
woman, who has abandoned the elevated sphere 
appropriate to her sex, and descended into the 
arena of civil dissension and political warfare— 
to say no more—where the gladiators contend 
naked and ¢ l’outrance. 

We have said that Uncle Tom’s Cabin isa 
fiction. Itis a fiction throughout; a fiction in 
form ; a fiction in its facts; a fiction in its repre- 
sentations and coloring; a fiction in its state- 
ments; a fiction in its seutiments, a fiction in its 
morals. a fiction in its religion; a fiction in its in- 
jerences; a fiction equally with regard to the sub- 
fects it is designed to expound, and with respect 
to the manner of their exposition. It isa fiction, 
not for the sake of more effectually communica- 
ting truth; but for the purpose of more effectu- 
ally disseminating a slander. It is a fictitious or 
fanciful representation for the sake of producing 





fiction would cease to be the means_of inculca- 
ting truth for the sake of substituting itself as the 
ultimate aim in the place of truth. By the be- 
neficent Providence of God, the mind of man has 
been so constituted that, amid all the frailties and 
illusions, the follies and the errors of fallen hu- 
manity, it can still conceive of virtue more endu- 
ring and undeviating, of justice more unswerv- 
ing, of fortitude more constant and patient; and 
of charities more diffusive and ennobling than 
the trials, and difficulties, and obstacles of actual 
existence will permit to be exhibited. Fancy, 
as if lighted up by the radiance of the sun which 
gilded the landscapes of Eden, can revert to the 
imagined possibilities of a higher, a holier, and a 
nobler existence, and recalling, asit were, the re- 
miniscences of the days of purity and innocence, 
can strengthen our hearts and elevate our feel- 
ings, to resist the seductions of evil; when, without 
such aid, the imperishable relic of a better con- 
dition—we might too easily yield to the vanities, 
the vices, and the temptations of life. But the 
magic wand is broken—the priceless treasure 
lost—when, instead of limiting the play of the 
imagination to its legitimate employment, we 
turn it to unholy uses. Nay, it is degraded and 
stripped of its power of transmitting this baser 
life of ours into the semblance of a golden age, 
when we suffer its potency to be turned to oppo- 
site euds, and to be applied not to the revival of 
the latent image of ideal excellence, but to the 
dirty sorcery of party purposes and fanatical 
aims. The rod of Aaron, which blossomed in 
the desert, drew down day by day celestial food 
from heaven, and educed from the riven rock the 
living waters, to quench the deadly thirst of the 
Israelites, was the same wand which brought the 
plagues of flies and frogs and locusts, famine 
and pestilence and death, over the populous val- 
leys of the prolific Nile. So it is with fancy: the 
fiction, which is the hand-maiden of truth, may 
refresh our fainting spirits in the wilderness of 
life: the fiction, which ends in fiction and is the 
slave of falsehood, will spread a fatal blight where 
all was salubrious, and happy and prosperous 
before. 

In Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the vice of this depraved 
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application of fiction and its desolating conse- 
quences, may be readily detected. Every fact 
is distorted, every incident discolored, in order to 
awaken rancorous hatred and malignant jealou- 
sies between the citizens of the same republic, 
the fellow countrymen whose interests and hap- 
pivess are linked with the perpetuity of a com- 
mon union, and with the prosperity of a common 
government. With the hope of expediting or 
achieving the attainment of a fanatical, and in 
great measure, merely speculative idea, of sub- 
stituting the real thraldom of free labor for the 
imaginary hardships of slavery—the hydra of 
dissension is evoked by the diabolical spells of 
falsehood, misrepresentation, and conscious so- 
phistry. What censure shall we pass upon a 
book, calculated, if not designed, to produce such 
aresult?) What condemnation upon an effort to 
revive all the evils of civil discord—to resuscitate 
all the dangers of disunion—allayed with such 
difficulty, and but recently lulled into partial 
quiescence by the efforts of the sages and the 
patriotic forbearance of the States of the Con- 


and its purposes should forbid. Still, from whatev 
er cause its multitudinous dispersion may arise, this 
of itself assures us both of the virulence of the 
venom and of the aptitude of the p blic mind 
both at the North and in England, to catch the’ 
contagion, and welcome the contamination. 
Hence, the necessity ou the »art ot all those in- 
terested in the rights, the prosperity, the happi- 
ness and the integrity of the South, to accord to 
it a notice far beyond what its intrinsic merits or 
even vices might claim. But, as a bold, sweep- 
ing, unmitigated accusation against the Southern 
States, it cannot be suffered to pass entirely with- 
out challenge, nor can it be permitted to citcu- 
late without reprobation and repudiation. The 
consciousness of right, the dignity of our position, 
the knowledge of the inefficacy of our disclaim- 
ers, might prescribe unruffled contempt and uu- 
broken silence, as the true mode of meeting the 
bald slanders and the forged accusations of mere 
fiction: but the purpose of the fiction—the in- 
tention of the libel—is recognized, welcomed and 
applauded by myriads; and the numbers which 














federacy? What language shall we employ 
when such a scheme is presented, as the beau 
ideal of sublimated virtue, under the deceptive 
form of literary amusement. and is seriously of- 
fered as the recreation of our intellectual lei- 
sure? 

We have neither the time sor the inclination 
to run methodically through the labyrinths of 
misrepresentation which constitute the details of 


this romance. It has obtained an unhappy no-, 


toriety, which would render the task as profitless 
@ 28 it would be ungrateful. The copy before us 
purports to belong to the ninety-fifth thousand 
already published in America; and we see that 
upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand have 
been issued in England. How rapid the cireu- 
lation of error! how slow the progress of truth! 


,swell the battalions of our adversaries render 
them dangerous, however contemptible the com- 
ponent units may be. 

| But, though we condescend to give more at- 
tention to Uncle Tom’s Cabin than we think such 
a work or such an attack entitled to on its owa 
score, we will not proloug our disagreeable duty 
so far as to follow it through all the mazes of its 
misrepresentation—through all the loathsome 
labyrinths of imaginary cruelty and crime, in 
which its prurient fancy loves to roam. So far 
as a false statement can be rectified by positive 
_denial,—so far as misrepresentativon can be cor- 
rected by direct, abundant, unquestionable proof 
of the error, this service bas been already ade- 
quately rendered by the newspapers and periodi- 
cal literature of the South. We have intimated 





how easy the propagation of falsehood ; how ar- our belief, that both the negation and the refuta- 
duous the dissemination of its antidote! When | tion are useless, for our adversaries are as deaf 
in the course of a few short months. a quarter | and as poisonous too, as the blind adder. But 
of a million of the readers of the English tongue this service has already been fully rendered. It 
manifest their readiness to welcome and their| Would, then. be a work of supererogation to re- 
anxiety to believe a lie, it is useless for the in-| peat the profitiess labor, to trace the separate 
jured party to disprove the false statement, as threads of delusion which enter into the tissue of 
his disclaimers will be drowned by the clamors | deception, and to exhibit the false dy«s and the 


of the aggregated fanatics. The circumstances 
of the time; the distempered atmosphere of pub- 
lic sentiment, both at the North and beyond the 
Atlantic; the mawkish sensibilities and the im- 
becileignorance of many within our own borders; 
the recent and still active agitation of the Slave- 
ry question in Congress and in the Presidential 
canvass; the frenzy of fanaticism and the fever 
of political intrigue, have all conspired to give a 
popularity and currency to the work at this par- 
ticular moment, which its ability does not just fy, 


tangles of fiction which aid in the composition of 
theweb. It would seem almost a hopeless waste 
of time to show how the truth which has been 
so scantily employed, has been prostituted to 
base uses, and made to minister to the geveral 
falsehood ; how human sympathies have been 
operated on to encourage and sanctify most un- 
holy practices: how every commandment of the 
decalogue and all the precepts of the Gospel 
have been violated in order to extend the saneti- 
fication of the higher-law, to every crime de- 
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nounced and condemned by laws, human and di- 
vine. Unfortunately for the cause of the South, 
the evidence for or against her, is neither weigh- 
ed nor regarded : the defence is rejected without 
consideration, and all slanders are cordially re- 
ceived, not because they are known or proved to 
be true, but because they are wished to be so; 
and harmonise with pre-conceived and malicious 
prejudices. We have not the ear of the court; 
our witnesses are distrusted and discredited, and 
in most cases, they are not even granted a hear- 
ing; but the case is presumed to be against us, 
and by a summary process a verdict of guilty is 
rendered, without any regard to the real merits 
of the cause, but in compliance with the fanati- 
cal complicity of the jurors. Why is this? and 
what is the court before which we are required 
to plead? 

Assuredly, there is no necessity to convince 
the slave owners, or the residents in the South- 
ern States, that the condition of society, the 
status of the slave. the incidents and accidents of 
slavery, the practices or even the rights of mas- 
ters, are exhibited in a false light, and are false- 
ly stated in Uncle Tom’s Cabin; and that, by 
whatever jugglery or sorcery the result is obtain- 
ed, the picture, with all its ostensible desire of 
truthful delineation, is distorted and discolored, 
and presents at one time a caricature, at another 
a total misrepresentation of things amongst us. 
It is not to Southern men that it is necessary to 
address any argument on a topic like this. They 
are already aware of the grossness of the slan- 
der by their own observation and experience. 
No. the tribunal to which our defence must be 
addressed, is the public sentiment of the North 
and of Europe. In both latitudes, the case is 
already prejudged and decided against us; in 
both, popular ignorance and popular fanaticism, 
and a servile press have predetermined the ques- 
tion. The special circumstances of the condition 
of society in both have led to the complete extin- 
guishment of slavery, eo nomine; aud what was 
dictated by pecuniary interest, and achieved by 
folly or accident, is believed to furnish the im- 
mutable canon for the action of all communi- 
ties, and to constitute the valid criterion of a 
higher law, which shall promise all the blessings 
of redemption to those who vilify and malign 
their fellows for following the example of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, and all the curses of dam- 


ulates and repeats the defamation, because their 
interests are supposed to accord with the perpet- 
uation of ignorance and the propagation of de- 
lusion on this subject; and because it is a cheap 
expenditure of philanthropy to melt in sentimen- 
tal sorrow over remote and imaginary evils, while 
neglecting the ever present ills and pressing 
afflictions in their own vicinage. Such a tone 
of sentiment among both the educated and the 
illiterate classes in those communities where lit- 
erature is a trade and the mercenary principles 
of Grub street constitute the morality of all in- 
tellectual avocations, generates a literary atmos- 
phere which is fatal to the dissemination of un- 
popular truths, and which gives singular vitality 
and longevity to error, by pandering to the pop- 
ular desire for its circulation and confirmation. 
In this manner, we may understand both the 
cause of the thousands of copies of Uncle ‘Tom's 
Cabin, which have been sold at the North and in 
Eugland, and also the extreme difliculty, not to 
say absolute impossibility, of securing a dispas- 
sionate hearing for our defence, or of introducing 
the antidote where the poison has spread. There 
is no obduracy so impracticable—no deafness so 
incurable—as that Pharisaical self-sanctification 
and half-conscious hypocrisy, which gilds its own 
deliberate delusions with the false colors of an 
extravagant morality, aud denounces all dissent 
from its own fanatical prejudices, as callous vice 
and irremediable sin. The whole phalanx of 
Abolition literature, in all its phases and degrees, 
is fully imbued with this self-righteous spirit ; 
and its influence, under all forms—in fiction and 
in song—in sermon and in essay—in political ha- 
rangue as in newspaper twaddle—is completely 
turned against us: and an aggregation of hostile 
tendencies is brought to bear upon us so as to 
deny to our complaints, our recriminations, or 
our apologies, either consideration or respect. 
The potency of literature, in this age of the world, 
when it embraces all manifestations of public or 





‘individual thought and feeling, and permeates, 
‘in streams, more or less diluted, all classes of 
‘society, can scarcely be misapprehended. But 
| the illiberal, unjust, and unwise course of South- 
‘ern communities, has deprived them of the aid 
_of this potent protection, by excluding themselves 
and their views almost entirely from the domain 
‘of literature. The Southern population have 
| cheeked and chilled all manifestations of literary 


nation to those who are the innocent victims of | aptitudes atthe South; they have discouraged by 


the abuse. The ignorant and unreflecting outery 
of those whose social condition is infinitely below 
that of our slaves, is eagerly caught up by the 
myriad serfs of the dominant cottonocracy; is 
re-echoed from all points of the horizon; and is 
believed to be the language of truth because it is 
the clamor of a multitude. A better class stim- 


blighting indifference, the efforts of such literary 
genius as they may have nurtured: they have un- 
_derrated and disregarded all productions of South- 
‘ern intellect; and now, when all the batteries of 
the literary republic are turned against them, and 
the torrent of literary censure threatens to unite 
‘with other agencies to overwhelm them, it is in 
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vain that they cry in their dire necessity, * Help 
me, Cassius, or I sink.” The voice of a home- 
born literature, which would have been efficient 
in their defence, is almost unheard, and, if utter- 
ed, is scarcely noticed beyond Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, because the Southern people have stead- 
ily refused to it that encouragement, both in the 
shape of material support and public favor, which 
is essential to its healthy development and as- 
sured existence, and which is imperatively re- 
quired to give it respectability and influence 
abroad. ‘Thus are we to explain the reason why 
the arguments and expositions of Southern sen- 
timent on the subject of slavery, pass so entirely 
unheeded—why both its expostulations and de- 
nials are wholly disregarded, and its grave dis- 
cussions contemptuously scorned and rejected 
without a moment's consideration. 

What Southern author has not occasion for 
bitter complaints of the neglect, injustice, and il- 





liberality of the Southern communities for which 





traordinary genius nor remarkable strength: the 
attack is unquestionably a weak one: there is 
only that semblance of genius which springs from 
intense fanaticism and an earnest purpose ; and 
that plausibility which is due to concentrated 
energy and a narrow one-sided exposition of hu- 
man afflictions: yet, though so slight be the mer- 
its of the book, the only criticism in reply which 
could pretend to any general efficiency in arrest- 
ing the current of the virtual slander—and then 
by no means an adequate one—muast be sought 
beyond the Atlantic, and gathered from the co- 
lumns of the London Times. The South has 
benumbed the hearts and palsied the arms of her 
natural and willing defenders: she has disman- 
tled her towers, and suppressed her fortresses of 
all efficient garrison, and she is now exposed, un- 
armed and unprotected, to all the treacherous 
stratagems and pitiless malice of her inveterate 
and interested enemies. She has invited and 
merited her own fate: she has wooed the slan- 


he has lived and written?) What Southern work |der which she is almost powerless to repel: she 
has been introduced to public favor by the cor- | has offered a premium to vituperation and im- 


dial co-operation of Southern men, or the steady | 


approbation of the Southern people? What 
Southern periodical, established for the develop- 
ment of Southern intellect, for the defence of 
Southern institutions, for the création of a South- 
eru literature, has not languished for want of ade- 





posed a grave penalty on every attempt to re- 
dress the indignity to which she has subjected 
her citizens. 

It is not without distinct and deliberate pur- 
pose, that we have thus unveiled the secret 
causes of that contempt for the feelings, the in- 


quate encouragement come toa premature end for | terests, the rights, and the views of the South; 


want of respectable support, or lingered on with 
a frail and fainting existence, having ever on its 
tongue and in its heart the humiliating confes- 
sion that the South, for which it labored and to 
which it ministered, was indifferent to its fate? 
The fact that some few Southern works have 
attained distinction, that a few Southern period- 
icals have been able to protract a feeble and un- 
certain life through all trials and difficulties, re- 
veals rather the native energy of the Southern 
mind, the spontaneous vitality of Southern intel- 
lect, than furnishes any disproof or palliation of 
the folly, the illiberality, the injustice, or the mole- 
eyed and narrow-minded sagacity of the South- 
ern States. 

Oltisa natural and inevitable consequence of 
this silly and fatal indifference to the high claims 
of anative and domestic literature, that the South 
is now left atthe mercy of every witling and 
scribbler who panders to immediate profit or 
passing popularity, by harping on a string in 
unison with the prevailing fanaticism. It is a 
necessary result of the same long continued im- 
prudence. that no defence can be heard, no refu- 


tation of vile slander regarded in the courts of 


literature, which comes from a land whose lite- 
rary claims have been disparaged and crushed 
by its own blind recklessness and meanness. In 
Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin, there is certainly neither ex- 


which is indicated by the sudden and unprece- 
‘dented success of Uncle Tom's Cabin, and also 


of that impossibility of obtaining an equal hear- 
ing in reply, which renders it as ungrateful and 
useless, as the task of exposing its perversions 
and misrepresentations is humiliating and dis- 
gusting. We will notrepeatthe unwelcome and 
unprofitable labor. The only true defence of 
the South against this attack, and the swarms of 
similar insults and indignities which its success 
and the prevalent fanaticism will generate, is to 
create and cherish a true Southern literature, 
whose spontaneous action will repel and refute 
such accusations, and command a respectful con- 
sideration wherever intellect is honored, or truth 
even dimly sought. Let the South honestly and 
cordially sustain her own periodicals, and her 
own writers, and such productions will cease to 
alarm or annoy her, or if they should attempt to 
fret her. they will be brushed aside without ef- 
fort, and without producing even momentary in- 
jury. Lether fail to do this, and no one can 
complain if she is slandered, without contradic- 
tion and maligned without defence. 

The mis-statements of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
have already. as we have said, been frequently 
exposed, but the refutation has been entirely dis- 
regarded in those quarters where alone the dis- 





proof of its mis-representations could be re- 
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quired. But, if for these and otherreasons, we will 
not so far degrade ourselves as to retrace the 
beaten track, what remains for a Southern wri- 
ter todo? Absolute silence is liable to miscon- 


and reprobation. We will not even limit our 
concession so far as might be requisite to bring 
the delineatioa within any reasonable approxi- 
mation of the truth: we will not insist that the in- 


= 


¥ 


ee ee 


struction, and the just indignation which so ma- 
lignant an outrage would merit, might be tra- 





duced as blind rage at the detection of guilt. He 


cidents conceded musi be regarded as exception- 
al eases; for it is pereeived in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, that to admit them to be exceptions, 





is, therefore compelied, by the untoward circum- | would be to change, entirely, the character of 


stances of the case, to speak, although convinced | the argument, and destroy its validity. 
that, by so doing, 


How 
he concedes much of the dig- ac ute is the perverse instinct of deliberate wrong : 

nity of his cause to the evasive vituperation of | how sagacious the ingenuity of premeditated er- 
its enemies. He may, however, enter his so-|ror? We will concede all the facts stated in the 
Jemn protest against the reception of an impeach- | work: all that we will not concede, is the signif- 
ment, supported by testimony, which has been icauce attributed to them, and their relevaney 
steadily and uniformly denied and disproved. | for the purpose for which they are employed. 
He will do this, not with the hope of arresting | And, having granted all this, we still believe that 
the course of the slanderers, but for the sake of we ean offer an ample vindication of the South, 

bearing testimony to the innocence of the South, | ‘and justify the severest censure of this inflama- 
and the wanton guilt of her accusers, and of pre-| ‘tory and seditious production. 

venting her from becoming a party to her own | We cannot, however, pass to what may be re- 
defamation, by the silence which might be con- | garded as the argument of the work, without no- 
strued as assent. He may then strike out a new | ting that the hero and heroine of the tale—the 
line of argument, which, by waiving the points tawny Apollo and Venus, with the interesting 
apparently in dispute, may, perhaps, conciliate | yellow Cupid, on whom so large a portion of the 
attention. and discuss the real issue in a manner | plot is concentrated—belong exactly to that par- 





less calculated to excite or revive the habitual 
prejudices. 

Something of this sort we will endeavor to 
do. We will concede for the nonce, the general 


truth of the facts alleged. and will maintain that, 


notwithstanding this concession, the culpability 
of the work, its fallacy and its falsehood remain 
the same. In the one case, the false conclusions 
are erected upon the basis of false assertions ; in 
the other, we overlook the untruth of the state- 
ments, and find that they are deliberately em- 
ployed for the insinuation of untrue and ca- 
lumnious impressions. We will suppose, then, 
that such enormities as are recounted in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, do occur at the South: that George 
Harris and Eliza his wife, with that seraphic lit- 
tle mulatto, their child, have, in truth, their pro- 
totypes among our slaves, and that the brutal 
treatmentof the former by his owner, might find its 
parallelin actuallife. We willendeavorto imagine 
the reality of the murder of Prue, and the proba- 
bility of the virtues, misfortunes and martyrdom 
of Uncle Tom—and, still heavier tax upon our 
credulity, we will suppose the angelical mission 
of that shrewish Yankee maiden, Miss Ophelia, 
for the conversion of hopeless niggers, and the 
redemption of Ebo, to have been a fact:—and, 
yet, notwithstanding all this, and it is tough. in- 
deed, to swallow, we will maintain the doctrines 
of the book to be most pernicious, the represen- 
tation given to be most erroneous, the impres- 
sion designed to be produced to be most crimi- 
nal and false, and the iniquity of the scandalous 











production to be entitied to unmitigated censure 


ticular shade of tainted blood, when the laws of 
many of the Southern States, if not of all, would 
recognize them as free. George and Eliza Har- 
ris, as represented, have a larger proportion of 
white blood in their veins, than is compatible 
with the continuance of the servile condition. 
The jurisprudence of those very communities 
which are vilified for their imaginary mistreat- 
ment of this elegant pair, is not savage enough 
to retain them in bondage. It would ouly have 
been necessary for them to exhibit their radiant 
countenances, their soft, glossy hair, and curling 
ringlets, and prove the superabundance of their 
Caucasian blood in any of our courts of justice, 
to be assured of obtaining their free papers. If 
the work was intended for an exposition of the 
enormities incident to slavery, and for a protes- 
tation in favor of the injured and down-trodden 
African race, is it not a singular dishonesty of 
procedure to assume as types of this class, those 
who are rather degraded specimens of the white 
blood, than in any sense, representatives of the 
African, and who do not, legitimately, by the 
laws of the South, belong to the class intended 
to be redeemed by the exhibition of their suffer- 
ings, but more properly to the tribe of the alleged 
oppressors. Into such inconsistencies is malice 
betrayed, when it aims at producing false im- 
pressions, and is utterly unscrupulous in the em- 
ployment of any means which seem calculated to 
heighten the false effect desired. 

But leaving this exceedingly vulnerable char- 
acteristic of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the argument 
of the work—for there is an argument even in 
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successive dramatic pictures designed to produce! miliar to the denizens of our Northern Cities, 
a given effect, as well as in successive syllogisms and incident to the condition of those societies 
designed to establish a special conclusion :—the | where the much lauded white labor prevails. But 
argument of the work is, in plain and precise | the main cause of failureinthe replies which have 
terms, that any organization of society—any so-| been attempted. and whose inefficacy has been 
cial institution, which ean by possibility result in | injurious to the interests of the South, has unques- 
such instances of individual misery, or generate | tionably been that the real thesis of Uncle Tom's 
such examples of individual eruelty as are ex-| Cabin, whence most of its dangers, its pernicious 
hibited in this fiction, must be criminal in itself, sophistry, and its wicked delusion proceed, has 
a violation of all the laws of Nature and of God,|not been recognized with adequate clearness, 
and ought to be universally condemned, and con-| and has not been refuted in a suitable manner. 


errr , , 
sequently immediately abolished. Unhappily, in| [t is this thesis which we propose to examine. 


all the replies to Uncle Tom’s Cabin which have 
hitherto been attempted under the form of cor- 
responding fiction, usually, we are sorry to say, 
by weak and incompetent persons, it has not 
been recognized with sufficient distinctness that 
the whole strength of the attack, as the whole 
gist of the argument, lies in this thesis. The 
formal rejoinders have consequently been direct- 
ed to the wrong point: the real question has 
been mistaken ; and the formal issue never joined. 
This explains the iusufficiency of such counter 
representations as Aunt Phillis’s Cabin, and sim- 
ilar apologies; and also that sense of insuffi- 
ciency which they have not failed to produce. 
It is no valid refutation of the offensive fiction 
that slavery may be shown to present at times— 
no matter how frequeutly—a very different phase. 
This point was already guarded :—nay, it was 
already conceded in Uncle Tom's Cabin; and 
such a mode of replication consequently mistakes 
the subject of debate, and is eutirely without 
force because directed against a post already sur- 
rendered. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
an assault on a solemn interest, moral or social, 
conveyed under the garb of fiction, can ever be 
satisfactorily answered under a similar form. If 
it could be, it would be too trivial to be worthy 
of such an elaborate defence. If it be sufficiently 
important to demand a thorough reply, it is de- 
grading to the serious character of the subject, 
it is trifling with the earnest and grave import of 
the question, to dress it up in the gewgaws and 
tawdry finery of a mere counter-irritant. More- 
over, a reply in this shape too commonly neces- 
sitates such an adherence to the dramatic proce- 
dure and to the progression of sentiment adopted 
by the original work, that it places the replicant 
in a secondary position, and exhibits him in 
the false light of a mere imitator and plagiarist, 
by way of opposition, thus obviously yielding 
the vantage ground tothe offender. If, however, 
the reply must be céuched in the same form as 
the attack, the true picture to be delineated is 
not a mere representation of 2 real or imaginary 
state of heatitude enjoyed by fictitious slaves, 
but should be the portraiture of graver miseries, 
worse afflictions, and more horrible crimes fa- 


The true and sufficieut reply to this proposi- 
tion is a very brief one. It is simply this, that 
the position is absolutely fatal to all human sv- 
pane all social organization, civilized or sav- 
age, whatever. It strikes at the very essence 
and existence of all community among men, it 
lays bare and roots up all the foundations of law, 
order and government. It is the very evangel of 
insubordination, sedition, and anarchy, and is 
promulgated in support of a cause worthy of the 
total ruin which it is calculated to produce. Pan- 
demonium itself would be a paradise compared 
with what all society would become, if this ap- 
parently simple and plausible position were 
tenable, and action were accordingly regula- 
ted by it. Ate herself, hot from hell, could 
not produce more mischievous or incurable dis- 
order than this little thesis, on which the whole 
insinuated argument of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
founded, if this dogma were once generally or 
cordially received. In all periods of history— 
under all forms of government—under all the 
shifting phases of the social condition of man, 
instances of misery and barbarity equal to any 
depicted in this atrocious fiction, have been of 
constant recurrence, and, whatever changes may 
hereafter take place, unleas the nature of man be 
also changed, they mustcontinually reeur until the 
very end of time. In thousands of instances, of 
almost daily occurrence, the affliction or the 
crime has sprung as directly from existing laws, 
manners, and institutions, as in the examples-er- 
roneously charged to the score of slavery in Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin. But in all of them the real 
causes have been the innate frailties of humanity, 
the play of fortuitous circumstances, the native 
wickedness of particular individuals, and the in- 
ability of human wisdom or legislation to repress 
_crime without incidentally ministering to ocea- 
‘sional vices. If there be any latent truth in the 
‘dogma enforced by the nefarious calumnies of 
'Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it furnishes a stronger ar- 
|gument against all other departments of social 
| organization than it does against slavery. as the 
iveqmanen of our courts of justice and the inmates 
of our penitentiaries would testify. There isno 
felon who might not divest himself of bis load of 
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guilt, and extricate his neck from the halter, if] ordinary play of human interests, of human da- 
such an argument was entitled to one moment's ties, of human necessities, and even of human 
weight or consideration. 


In the complicated | ambition—unnoticed and commonplace as it may 
web of trials, difficulties and temptations, with | be conceived to be, produces scenes more terri- 


which Providence in its wisdom has thought prop-| ble and agony more poignant and heart-rending 
er to intertwine the threads of human existence, | than any attributed to slavery in Uncle Tom’s 
an unbroken career of happiness or prosperity is | Cabin. 


The temptations of worldly advance- 
not to be found. 


Every heart has its own sor-| ment, the hopes of temporary suecess, the lures 
rows,—every condition as every class its own!of pecuniary gain, in every civilized or barba- 
perils and afflictions, and every individual his 


rous community throughout the world—in the 
own bitter calamities to bewail. The very ap- 


deserts of Sahara as amid the snows of Green- 





titude of this life for that state of probation which 
it was designed to be, depends upon the alterna- 
tion and juxtaposition of weakness and virtue, of 
joy and misery, of gratifications and trials, of 
blessings and misfortunes, of adversity and pros- 
perity. These varying shadows of our earthly 
career are due partly to the accidents by which 
we are surrounded, partly to the temper and con- 
duct of our own hearts, but more than all to the 
concurrent or conflicting action of the members 
of the community awong which our lot has been 





cast. ‘The virtues of our neighbors may aid or, 


land—in the streets of Boston and Lowell as in 
those of London, Manchester, and Paris, may 
and do exhibit a longer register of sadder results 
than even a treacherous imagination, or fiction 
on the hunt for falsehood has been able to rake 
up from the fraudulent annals of slavery in the 
present work. ‘There is scarcely one revolution 
of a wheel in a Northern or European cotton- 
mill, which does not, in its immediate or remote 
effects, entail more misery on the poor and the 
suffering than all the incidents of servile misery 
gathered in the present work from the most sus- 


encourage us, but their vices or their crimes may | picious and disreputable sources. The annual 
crush our hopes, ruin our fortunes, and entail ir- | balance sheet of a Northern millionaire symboli- 
retrievable woe on our children as well as on our- | zes infinitely greater agony and distress in the 
selves. From this discord of fate it is our stern! labouring or destitute classes than even the foul 
duty to educe the elements of our own career: | martyrdom of Uncle Tom. Are the laws of 
beset with temptations, menaced by vicious in-| debtor and creditor—and the processes by which 
trigue, cheered by high examples or consoling! gain is squeezed from the life-blood of the indi- 








counsel, but ever at the mercy of fortune, we| 
must pursue our rough journey through the thorny 
paths of a world of trial. We cannot invent an 
Elysium or reclaim a Paradise : we can only turn 
to the utmost possible good the diverse condi- 
tions which encompass us around on all sides. It 
is only the insane hope of a frivolous and dreamy 
philanthropy to expect or wish that this order 
and variety of sublunary changes should be al- 
tered; as it is only the malignant hate of a sple- 
netic and frenzied fanaticism which would ven- 
ture to charge upon a particular institution, as its 
peculiar and characteristic vice, the common in- 
cidents of humanity in all times and under all its 
phases. 

It is no distinctive feature of the servile con- 
dition that individual members of the class should 
suffer most poignantly in consequence of the 
crimes, the sins, the follies, or the thoughtless- 
ness of others;—that children should be torn 
from their pareuts, husbands separated from their 
wives, and fathers rudely snatched away from 
their families. The same results, with concom- 
itant infamy, are daily produced by the operation 
of all penal laws, and the same anguish and dis- 
tress are thereby inflicted upon the helpless and 
innoceut, yet such laws remain and must remain 
upon our statute books for the security and con- 





servation of any sccial organization atall. The 


gent, more gentle ;—or the hard, grasping, de- 
moniae avarice of a yankee trader more merci- 
ful than the atrocious heart of that fiendish yan- 
kee, Simon Legree? Was the famine in Ire- 
land productive of no calamities which might 
furnish a parallel to the scenes in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin? We would hazard even the assertion 
that the Australian emigration from Great Bri- 
tain, and the Californian migration in our coun- 
try—both impelled by the mere hope of sudden 
and extraordinary gains, have been attended with 
crimes and vices, sorrows, calamities and dis- 
tresses far surpassing the imaginary ills of the 
slaves whose fictitious woes are so hypocritically 
bemoaned. But such are the incidents of life, and 
we would neither denounce nor revolutionize so- 
ciety, because such consequences were insepara- 
ble from its continuance. 

It should be observed that the whole tener of 
this pathetic tale derives most of its significance 
and colouring from a distorted representation or 
a false conception of the sentiments and feelings 
of the slave. It presupposes an identity of sen- 
sibilities between the races of the free and the 
negroes, whose cause it pretends to advocate. It 
takes advantage of this presumption, so unsus- 
piciously credited where slavery is unknown, to 
arouse sympathies for what mightthe grievous 
misery to the white man, but is none to the dif- 
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ferently tempered black. Every man adapts 
himself aud his feelings more or less to the cir- 
cumstances of his condition: without this wise 
provision of nature life would be intolerable to 
mostofus. Every race in like manner becomes 
habituated to the peculiar accidents of its par- 
ticular class; even the Paria may be happy. 
Thus what would be insupportable to one race, 
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in a more eminent degree than is attainable under 
any other organization of society, where slavery 
does not prevail. This is but a small portion of 
the peculiar advantages to the slaves themselves 
resulting from the institution of slavery, but these 
suffice for the present, and furnish a most over- 
whelming refutation of the philanthropic twad- 
dle of this and similar publications. 


or one order of society, constitutes no portion of| Notwithstanding the furious and ill-omened out- 


the wretchedness of another. The joys and the 
sorrows of the slave are in harmony with his po- 
sition, and are entirely dissimilar from what would 
make the happiness, or misery, of another class. 


ery which has been made in recent years against 
the continuance of slavery, the communities 
where it prevails exhibit the only existing in- 
stance of a modern civilized society in which the 








It is therefore an entire fallacy, or a criminal per-| interests of the labourer and the employer of la- 
version of truth, according tothe motive of the wri- | bour are absolutely identical, and in which the 
ter, to attempt to test all situations by the same in- | reciprocal sympathies of both are assured. ‘The 
flexible rules, and to bring to the judgment of the | consequence is that both interest and inclination, 
justice of slavery the prejudices and opinions|the desire of profit and the sense or sentiment of 
which have been formed when all the character-| duty concur to render the slave-owner consider- 
istics of slavery are not known but imagined. ate and kind toward the slave. So general is the 
The proposition, then, which may be regarded | feeling, so habitual the consciousness of this inti- 
as embodying the peculiar essence of Uncle Tom’s | mate harmony of the interests and duties of both, 
Cabin, is a palpable fallacy, and inconsistent with | that it has formed an efficient public sentiment at 
all social organization. Granting, therefore, all|the South which brands with utter reprobation 
that could be asked by our adversaries, it fails to|the slaveholder who is either negligent of his 
furnish any proof whatever of either the iniquity |slaves or harsh in his treatmentof them. It goes 
or the enormity of slavery. If it was capable of even further than this; it makes every man at 
proving any thing at all, it would prove a great | the South the protector of the slave against in- 
deal too much. It would demonstrate that all|jury by whomsoever offered, thus establishing an 
order, law, government, society was a flagrant efficient and voluntary police, of which every oue 
and unjustifiable violation of the rights, and is a member, for the defence of the slave against 
mockery of the feelings of man and ought to be either force, fraud, or outrage. Such habitual 
abated as a public nuisance. The hand of Ishmael | regard for the rights of a subordinate class gen- 
would thus be raised against every man, and erates in its members a kindliness of feeling and 
every man’s hand against him. To this result,|a deference of bearing to the slave-holder in gen- 
indeed, both the doctrines and practices of the eral, which no severity could produce and no 
higher-law agitators at the North, and asset forth rigor maintain. It is this intereommunion of 
in this portentous book of sin, unquestionably | good oflices and good will, of interests and obli- 
tend: and such a conclusion might naturally be gations, which renders the realities of slavery at 
anticipated from their sanctimonious professions. the South so entirely different from what they 
The fundamental position, then, of these dange-| are imagined to be by those who have no inti- 
rous and dirty little volumes is a deadly blow to | mate familiarity with its operation. Hence, too, 
all the interests and duties of humanity, and is in great measure it is, that, except where invet- 
utterly impotent to show any inherent vice in the erate idleness or vice compels asale, or the chan- 
institution of slavery which does not also apper- ges of fortune, or the casualties of life, break up 
tain to all other institutions whatever. But we an establishment, families are rarely dispersed, 
¢ Will not be content to rest here: we will goa good but are held together without being liable to those 
bow-shot beyond this refutation, though under no never-ending separations which are of daily oc- 
necessity todo so: and we maintain that the dis- currence with the labouring or other classes else- 
tinguishing characteristic of slavery is its ten- where. Even where the misfortunes of the 
dency to produce effects exactly opposite to those owner necessitate a sale, if the negroes enjoy a 
laid to its charge: to diminish the amount of in- respectable character, there is every probability 
dividual misery in the servile classes: to mitigate that they will never be removed from the district 
and alleviate all the ordinary sorrows of life: to in which they have lived, but will either be bought 
protect the slaves against want as well as against with the place on which they have worked, be 
material avd mental suffering: to prevent the sep- | transferred en masse to some neighboring locality, 
aration and dispersion of families; and to shield or scattered about within easy distances of each 
them from the frauds, the crimes, and the casu- other in the same vicinity. 
alties of others, whether masters or fellow-slaves,' It is true that the continued agitation of the 
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slavery question, and the nefarious practices of 
the abolitionists, which are so cordially eulogised 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, have in some degree mod- 
ified the relations between master and slave in 
those frontier settlements which border on the 
Ohio river, and have rendered imperative a 
harsher intercourse and more rigid management, 
than prevails where the feelings and principles of 
the negroes are not tampered with by incendiary 
missionaries. ‘This is but one of the melancholy 
fruits of that philantbropical fanaticism, which 
injures by every movement which it makes those 
whom it pretends so sympathetically to serve. 

It is needless to repeat the evidence that the 
average condition of the slave at the South is 
infinitely superior, morally and materially, in all 
respects, to that of the labouring class under 
anyother circumstances in any other part of the 
world. This has been done so frequently and 
efficiently before, that we need only refer to pre 
vious expositions of this point. 

If then all the facts alleged in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, and entering into the composition of the 
pitiful tale, be conceded, they furnish no evidence 
whatever against the propriety or expediency of 
slavery. But. if the facts be false, what might 


have been error and delusion in the former case, 
becomes deliberate fraud and malignant slander. 
If they were true, we might pity the ignorance 
which had suffered itself to be perverted to crime 


by its ill-disposed credulity. If they are false, 
we must execrate the infamous virulence which 
fanatically employs falsehoods to breed dissen- 
sion. If they were true, but did not legitimately 
minister to the purpose for which they were in- 
troduced, we could not pardon the folly, the pre- 
sumption, and the unchristian spirit, which used 
them to fan the flames of discord, and to stir up 
the embers of civil war. If they are false, the 
diabolical hate which presided over the compo- 
sition of the work, and clothed itself in the tempt- 
ing hues of tender charity and melting philan- 
thropy, for the surer accomplishment of its in- 
fernal aims, stands revealed in all its naked de- 
formity, seared with the brand of infamy, and 
blackened with the deep damnation of its guilt. 
It is Satan starting up from his disguise, in the 
monstrous proportions and with the fiendish vis- 
age of the prince of hell, at the presence of the 
angels of heaven, and the touch of the spear of 
truth. That the facts as stated and as intended 
to be received are false, we solemnly aver—and 
for the confirmation of this averment we confi- 
dently appeal to every resident in the South, who 
has dispassionately reflected upon his own expe- 
rienee and observation—whether he be slave- 
owner or not:—whether he be native, yankee 
immigrant, or foreigner. That the isolated state- 
ments may accidentally be true sub modo, we will 





not utterly deny: the range of fiction is wide, but 
the miracles of reality far surpass it: but that 
they are true under the colouring with which they 
are depicted we do absolutely gainsay, and in- 
ferences insinuated with the impressions designed 
to be produced are utterly fallacious in them- 
selves, and are generated by a criminal desire to 
propagate a slander. 

We have so far endeavored to estimate this 
inflammatory publication with all possible sobriety 
and coolness : we have tempered our indignation 
as nearly as might be to philosophic impartiality : 
we have conceded all that is or could be asked 
in favor of Uncle Tom’s Cabin; and yet we find, 
that even if its facts were true, they would not 
support the inference which the work is designed 
to convey, much less justify the practices which 
it is intended to enforce. A libel is a libel still, 
notwithstanding the truth of its allegations, be- 
cause it is calculated to disturb the peace of so- 
cieties, and to destroy the harmony of any com- 
munity. Theignorance of the libeller of the im- 
port or tendencies of his own language will re- 
move neither the penalty vor the guilt, because 
the injury inflicted is not diminished thereby, and 
the public danger is not mitigated by the plea of 
folly. When, then, Uncle Tom’s Cabin employs 
representations of Southern slavery, even if sup- 
posed to be true, which are calculated not merely 
to wound and outrage the feelings of Southern- 
ers, which would be comparatively a slight of- 
fence, but to pander to malignant prejudices, to 
disseminate throughout the Union dissensions and 
hostilities, and to circulate scandal abroad through- 
out the world, neither sincerity nor ignorance 
would afford any palliation for the rash, foolish, 
and criminal procedure. It is a caution fre- 
quently given to children, not to meddle with 
edge-tools, and if weak women or other persons 
of mature years but immature discretion, ven- 
ture to engage in seditious pursuits, knowing the 
aim but ignorant of the character of the means, 
they must pay the penalty. 

But, if truth be deliberately wrested to wrong ; 
if facts are accurately stated for the sake of veil- 
ing with the semblance of truth doctrines known 
to be dangerous, and intended to generate social 
disorder and political ruin, the sin of treacherous 
hypocrisy is substituted for, or is added to the 
weakness of ignorant temerity. The vestments 
of an angel of light are thrown around the body 
of a fiend ; the wolf has assumed the clothing of 
the sheep, that it may more successfully prey 
upon the innocent and delude the shepherd. 
Shall we exonerate Uncle Tom’s Cabin from such 
deep-dyed hypocrisy? Almost every page shows 
that however it may revel in the altitudes of an 
ideal perfection, the practices inculcated and the 
cause espoused by it, are at variance with alllaw> 
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order, asd government, with lie oaths vail 
established obligations, with the well-being of | 
society, and with the perpetuity of the Union. | 
Is either simplicity or fanaticism any excuse for | 
that mole-eyed blindness, which fancies it sces | 
afar off the duty of an organized crusade to con-| 
quer a disputed point of morals or social econo- 
my, and yet cannot behold the ever present obli- 
gation to perform those common duties of life 
which lie at the foundation of all social and po- 
litical communion? Is it not either wilful hy- 
pocrisy or deliberate perversity, when a solitary 
crotchet of sentimental morality is conceived to 
transcend all the commandments of the deca- 
logue, all the prescriptions of the Bible, and all 
the laws of man? Yet all this is done,—pur- 
posely, systematically, continually, and malig- 
nantly done in that immaculate encyclopedia of 
fictitious crimes—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Thecom- 
mandment inscribed by the finger of God on the 
tablets of stone which Moses bore to the Israel- 
ites as the everlasting will of Jehovah, burns in 
our eyes in characters of flame while perusing 
this intricate tissue of deception. Tuovu sHaLr 
NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS AGAINST THY NEIGH- 
BOUR. 

This, however, is by no means the sole vivla- 
tion of the Decalogue which is committed by the 
book, but it is the most prominent. Of the others 
we have scarcely the patience, aud we have very 
little inclination to speak. Yet all the com- 
mand ments relative to the duties of mankind to 
each other are frequently and systematically con- 
travened, with the significant exception of that 
against adultery, which was not a very delicate 
prescription for a lady to handle, although she 
does assiduously endeavor to assert its habitual 
disregard in the South by slave-owners towards 
their female slaves. We will not disavow the 
existence of vice where it may be proved to exist, 
nor will we defend it under any circumstances, 
but if the author of Uncle Tom’‘s Cabin had been 
as well read in the annals of prostitution in coun- 
tries where slavery does not exist, or, supposing 
her to have the information, had she been as 
much disposed to reveal the facts that might be 
discovered on this head with regard to the virtu- 
ous practices of Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York, as she is ingenious in the imagination of 
fictitious seductions, and inclined to transmute a 
dirty fancy into an alleged truth, she might have 
found that there was neither any very great pe- 
culiarity nor any very remarkable excess in South- 
ern practices in this respect. 

The essence of murder according to the laws 
of all nations and the public sentiment of all pe- 
riods lies in the taking, contrary to law, and with 
malice prepeuse, the life of a rational fellow- 


dealy oa the moral principles of mankind be 
changed, murder is distinetly prescribed and ap- 
plauded both by the precept and example of this 
| book. 

There is one sin which is justly regarded as 

the most despicable and debasing in the catalogue 
of crimes—the sin of perjury. Yet this is de- 
liberately commended by this new missionary of 
the higher law. 
It has always been esteemed the duty of good 
men and the pride of patriots to obey the solemn 
laws and uphold the institutions of their country. 
The whole tenor of these would-be immaculate 
volumes is directed to the subversion of both. 

The Bible is either blasphemously mocked by 
the infidel, or reverently received by the Chris- 
tian: but here with professions of more than 
Christian sanctity, its doctrines are distortea or 
disavowed, and its ministers maligned. 

It is easy for even sincere fanaticism to run 
ignorantly and precipitately into the practice or 
palliation of crime; but in this instance the fa- 
naticism clothes itself with the raiment of a pre- 
tended impartiality, and feigns justice the better 
to effectuate iniquity. ‘There is an obvious dis- 
cord between the professions and the purposes, 
the sentimentalism and the precepts of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, which can scarcely permit us to 
withhold from it the charge of deliberate hy- 
pocrisy. 

We are surprised to see how small a portion 
of the topics of censure, to which the production 
is obnoxious, has yet been touched upon: to feel 
that after all we have already said, the mountain 
of its offences, its perversions, its fallacies, and 
its iniquities, still rises as vast as ever before us. 
We have not had the heart to speak of an erring 
woman as she deserved, though her misconduct 
admitted of no excuse, and provoked the keen- 
est and most just reprobation. We have little 
inclination—and, if we had much, we have not 
the time, to proceed with our disgusting labor, to 
anatomize minutely volumes as full of poisonous 
vermin as of putrescence, aud to speak in such 
language as the occasion would justify, though it 
might be forbidden by decorum and self-respect. 

We dismiss Uncle Tom’s Cabin with the con- 
viction and declaration that every holier purpose 
of our nature is misguided, every charitable sym- 
pathy betrayed, every loftier sentiment polluted, 
every moral purpose wrenched to wrong, and 
every patriotic feeling outraged, by its criminal 
prostitution of the high functions of the imagi- 
nation to the pernicious intrigues of sectional an- 


slander. 








creature. Unless the definition be altered en- 


imosity, and to the petty calumnies of wilful 
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CICERO'S CATO THE ELDER: 
OR, 
A TREATISE ON OLD AGE. 
Translated by L. M. for his Father, aged 77. 


Father Time is not always a hard parent; and, though 
he tarries for none of his children, often lays his hand 
lightly upon those who have used him well : making them 
old men and women inexorably enough, but leaving their 
hearts and spirits young, and in full vigor. With such 
people, the gray head is but the impression of the old fel- 
low’s hand, in giving them his blessing ; and every wrin- 
kle, but a notch in the quiet calendar of a well-spent life. 

[Barnaby Rudge. 


Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty : 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 
Nor did not, with unbashful forehead, woo 
The means of weakness and debility. 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter— 
Frosty, but kindly. 
[As You Like It. I. 3, 


CICERO ON OLD AGE. 


I. 


[Io a brief Preface, addressed to his friend T. 
Pomponius Atticus, Cicero says that he feigns 
the following discourse ‘ de senectute,’ to have 
been uttered by the elder Cato, (Cato the Cen- 
sor,) in a conversation with two young men of 
great promise—Lelius and Scipio: the same 
Lelius, whose ‘mild wisdom’ is mentioned by 
Horace ;* the same Scipio, who afterwards over- 
threw Carthage, and acquired the surname of 
Africanus the Younger. He was also called 
fEmilianus, after his grandfather, Paulus A. mi- 
lius, who fell in the disastrous rout at Cannz.+ 


** Mitis sapientia Leli.’ Lat. 1., Lib. 2., v. 72. 


tHistory scarcely presents a nobler character, or a 
more touching fate, than those of Paulus A‘ milius the 
Elder. Forced into battle against his better judgment, 
by his rash and arrogant colleague, he did all that a leader 
or a soldier could, to avert defeat, and roll back the car- 
nage. When Hannibal’s might could no longer be re- 
sisted, and the shattered remains of the Legions, with 
Varro at their head, were flying in dismay towards Rome, 
Emilius, covered with wounds, was seen, sitting upon a 
stone, in the very track of the pursuing enemy. Friends 
and servants passed without knowing him; disfigured and 
blood-stained as he was, and bowed down with anguish 
and despair. At length a young Patrician recognized 
him, alighted from his horse and entreated him to mount 
and save himself for the sake of Rome. But A. milius 
steadfastly refused ; and, notwithstanding the young man’s 





Cato is represented by Cicero as refuting the va- 
rious imputations commonly thrown upon Old 
Age: first, that it withdraws us from the pur- 
suits of active life; secondly, that it enfeebles the 
body; thirdly, that it robs us of the pleasures of 
youth; and fourthly, that it is rendered melan- 
choly by the near approach of Death. Cato’s 
answer consists partly in denying that the alleged 
|evils are peculiar to Old Age; and partly in pro- 
| ving, that even if peculiar to it, they do not ne- 
cessarily make it unhappy. 
| Should Cato be thought to speak too learnedly 
‘or elegantly for his homespun character—Cicero 
'suggests—it may be ascribed to his tincture of 
| Grecian literature; to which, late in life, he de- 
voted himself. 

The supposed time of the conversation is about 
148 or 149 years before Christ. ] 





PERSONS IN THE DIALOGUE. 


Marcus Portivs Cato, the Censor, (aged nearly 84.) 
Cais L&tivs, ; Young 
Pusiiws Scirio Arricanus, the Younger, men. 


Il. 


Scipio.—Cato, Lzlius and I habitually admire 
your consummate wisdom in all respects, but es- 
pecially, your never seeming to be oppressed by 
Old Age: a burthen so unwelcome to most of 
the aged, that they declare it heavier than Mount 
Etna. 

Cato.—My young friends, what you marvel at 
is very simple. Every age is burthensome to 
those who have no resources within for a good and 
happy life; but he, whose enjoyments are all of 
the soul, regards nothing as an evil, whieh Nature 
imakes unavoidable. Foremost in this class, is 
Old Age. All wish to attain it; yet all, having 


tears. obliged him to mount his horse again. Then rising 
up, he said—* Go, Lentulus, and tell Fabius Maximus, 
that Paulus A2milius followed his injunctions to the last : 
but was overcome, first by Varro, and afterwards by Han- 
|nibal.” Lentulus had not gone far, before he saw the 
| aged consul surrounded and cut down by the Carthagi- 
nian cavalry—striking at them till he died. Well did he 
earn the tribute paid him in the undying strain of classic 
minstrelsy— 


Regulum, et Scauros, anime que magne 
Prodigum Paullum, superante Peno, 
Gratus insigni referam Camena. 


[Hor. Od. 12, Lib. I. 


The grateful muse with louder tone shall sing 

The fate of Regulus—the Scaurian race— 

And Paulus, ’midst the waste of Canne’s field 
Ilow greatly prodigal of life ! 





[ Francis, 
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attained, disparage it: so fickle and perverse is |temptuous treatment from those who had once 
folly. “It has stolen upon them,” they say, used to court them: I thought they misplaced 
“faster than they expected!” Who made them the blame. For, had it beeu chargable to Old 
expect falsely? Does age creep faster upon) Age, the same ills would beset me, and other old 
youth than youth upon childhood?* Besides, people,—many of whom I have known wax old 
how would their load of years be less, at eight | without a murmur—who were not sorry to be 
hundred, than at fourscore? A spent life, how- | freed from the chains of appetite, and experienced 
ever long, can minister no soothing, no solace to | no slights from their acquaintance. In truth, all 
dotage. If you admire my wisdom, then—and |such complainers should blame their own cha- 
would that it were worthy of your esteem, or of |racters and not their years. Men of moderation, 
my own surname !{—it consists merely in fol-|not peevish or illnatured, find old age easy and 
lowing and obeying as a deity, that best guide, peaceful: buta fretful, or a savage temper, makes 
Nature, She would hardly have mismanaged every time of life unhappy. 
the last act of Life’s drama, like an awkward | Lalius.—This is all very true. Yet an objec- 
poet; after having disposed the other parts skil-|tor may remark that, upon you age sits lightly, 
fully. But aclosing scene there must be: atime because of your wealth, dignity and varied re- 
to wither and fall like wild berries and the earth’s | sourees—a lot which few can enjoy. 
fruits, in their ripening season. And this awise| Cato.—That undoubtedly is something, but by 
man will bear meekly: for, to act otherwise—to /no means all: for, to Old Age isapplicable what 
struggle against Nature—what were it, but to |'Themistocles answered. in some dispute with an 
war with Heaven, as the Giants did? inhabitant of Seriphos—who alleged that The- 
Lalius.—Well, Cato,—as Scipio and I hope, | mistocles had acquired glory by his country’s 
or at least wish to become old. you will do us a| greatness, notby hisown: * Mosttrue! I should 
great favor by teaching us now, beforehand, | never have been great had I been a Seripbian; nor 
how we may best bear the increasing weight of | would you, if you had been an Athenian.” So, in 
years ? /extreme want, age is no trifle, even to the wise; 
Cato.—Willingly, Lzlius: and particularly if, | and even amidst abundance, it ig burthensome to 
as you say, it will be agreeable to both of you. | the unwise. The old meu’s best panoply consists 
Scipio.—Yes, if it will not incommode you,— | jn virtuous qualities and virtuous habits. These, 





since you have accomplished a long journey, 
which we too, are commencing, we desire a view 
of the region you have reached. 


Ill. 


Cato.—I will do my best. I have been pre- 
sent, when contemporaries of mine—for “ birds 
of a feather flock together”—nay, when persons 
of consular dignity, C. Salinftor and Spurius 
Albinus, complained of lost pleasures, without 
which, they deemed life a mere void; and of con- 


*Cicero here may have had in his mind’s eye the words 
of Plato, [in Axiocho]—)abov ‘vrevendOe ro ynpas—“ Old 
age, unseen, has stolen upon us.’”’ And Juvenal, [Sat. 9..] 
still more probably had this passage of Cicero in view, 
when he wrote those exquisite lines— 


“Festinat enim decurrere velox. 
Flosculus angust2 misereque brevissima vite 
Portio: dum bibimus, dum serta, unguenta, puellas 
Poscimus, obrepit non intellecta senectus.” 


But is not Cicero wrong in saying (or making Cato say,) 
that old age creeps no faster upon youth than youth upon 
childhood? Certainly, to all human experience, it seems 


cherished through a long life, yield wondrous 
fruits; not only because they never fail us, even 
at the grave’s brink—though that is no trivial re- 
commendation—but because the consciousness 
of a well spent life, and of many good actions, 
is préeminently delightful. 


IV. 


In my youth, Qu. Fabius Maximus, who re- 
captured Tarentum, though quite aged, was no 
less dear to me than if he had been young as I: 
for he had a gravity softened by courtesy, and 
age had not changed his manners. Indeed, my 
devotion to him commenced when he was not 
very old, though advanced in life. At a great 
age, he waged war as actively as in youth; and 
his patience tamed the young exultation of Han- 
nibal—as our friend Ennius finely sings: 


“Sole chief, whose wise delays won victory back 
srooking a coward’s name, that Rome might stand! 
For this, shall higher glories grace thy fame.” 

By what masterly vigilance and address did 
‘he retake Tarentum! Salinator, who had lost 
‘the town and fled to the citadel, boastfully said 





otherwise. Each successive year of life appears briefer |t9 him in my hearing, ** Fabius, I was the means 


than the preceding one. The flight of Time, like the 


movement of a body falling freely, gathers new velocity 
with every additional space it traverses. 
t Caro, froin catus, prudent. 


of your recovering Tarentum.” ‘“ Certainly,’” 
retorted Fabius, smiling, * for if you had not lost 
the place, I never should have recovered it.” 
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Nor was he less great in civil affairs, than as a 
warrior. In his second consulship—Spurius 
Carvilius his colleague being a tame nonentity— 
he withstood, as long as possible, all the efforts 
of the demagogue tribune, C. Flaminius, to par- 
cel out the Picenian and Gallic lands, against the 
Senate’s will. Aud when augur, Fabius had the 
boldness to declare, that good auspices attended 
every enterprise which was undertaken for the 
public safety; and that the omens were always 
adverse to bad movements. Inthatgreat man I 
knew many illustrious traits; but none more ad- 
mirable than his demeanor at the death of his 
son Marcus, who had been a consul of no small! 
renown. His eulogy on thatson isin all hands ; 
and when we read it, how despicable seems every 
philosopher in the comparison! Nor was Fabius 
great only when abroad, and exposed to the pub- 
lic gaze. Within himself, and in domestic pri- 
vacy, he was greater still. Whatdiction! What 
sentiments! What knowledge of Antiquity! 
What skill in the laws of Augury! And, for a 
Roman, what literary attainments! His memo- 
ry treasured up every thing : not our own history 
only, but wars between foreign nations. Greed- 
ily did I feast on his conversation ; as if haunted 
by a presentiment, that on his death I should fiud 
no other teacher. 


» 2 


And why do I say thus much of Fabius Maxi- 
mus? Why, to shew you how absurd it is to 
call an Old Age like his, unhappy. All men, 
however, cannot be Scipios, or Maximuses, to 
recalltheir stormings of cities, their land and sea- 
battles, their campaigns and their triumphs. Yet, 
there is a mild and placid close, to a life that has 
been pure, tranquil and refined: a close, like Pla- 
to’s—who died writing, in his 8lst year: an old 
age like that of Isocrates, who tells us that he 
wrote his book entitled Panathenaicus, in his 94th 
year: and he lived five years afterwards. His 
master, Gorgias of Leontium, completed 107 
years, never flagging in his studies or toils: and 
when asked how he could bear to live so long? 
he replied, ‘I have no fault to find with Old Age.’ 
A noble answer—and worthy of so wise a man! 
For silly people charge their vices and defects 
upon Old Age. But not so did Ennius, whom I 
spoke of just now, and who compares his own 
advanced life to that of a generous and success- 
ful race horse: 

“ The gallant courser then, victorious oft 
In proud Olympic fields, worn down with years 


Now covets calm repose.” 


The last years of Ennius, you may well remem- 


ber. Forthe present consuls, Titus Flamininus 
and Marcus Acilius, were chosen in the 19th 
year after his death; which occurred in the con- 
sulship of Ceepio and Philip. I, that year, aged 
65, advocated the Voconian Law* with sound 
lungs and aloud voice. Ennius, at three-score 
and twelve—for he attained that age—bore 
those two burthens, poverty and old age,—as if 
they were pleasures. 

Attentive consideration discovers to me four 
pretexts, for supposing age to be unhappy:—l. 
That it withdraws us from the business of life. 
2. That it enfeebles the body. 3. That it takes 
away nearly all our pleasures. 4. That it verges 
upon Death. Now let us see what justice there 
is in each of these allegations. 


VI. 





‘*Age draws us away from the business of 
life!” From what business ?—from such as re- 
“quires youth and strength? Are there, then, no 
employments for the old, which call only for 
MIND, regardless of corporeal infirmity? Was 
Fabius Maximus an idler, then? Or was Lucius 
Paulus ;+ your father, Scipio, and my noble son’s 
| father-in-law ? Were those other veterans, Fa- 
'bricius, Curius, and Coruneanius,t idlers and 
drones, when they were saving the Common- 
wealth by their wisdom and their influence? 
Appius Claudius was old and blind also: yet he, 
when the Senate seemed inclined to peace and 
a league with the victorious Pyrrhus, boldly ut- 
|tered, among other stern sentiments, that which 
| Ennius repeats in the well known verse— 





“ What fatal error warps your staggering minds, 
All nerv’d before with fortitude and wisdom?” 


That speech of Appius is yet extant.|| He 
delivered it 17 years after his second consulship, 


*Voconian Law, [Lex. Voconia,] enacted that no one 
should take, by the will of a deceased man, more of the 
|estate than went to his natural heirs. It was passed 
| A. U. C., 584. Cooper’s note to Justinian’s Institutes,, 
515. 





t Paulus A‘milius, who vanquished Persius, king of 
Macedon. He was the son of A. milius mentioned in the 
note to Section I, who died at Canne. 

$Coruncanius was (A. U. C. 474) consul along with 
Lavinus, who was defeated by Pyrrhus. Curius, surnamed 
Dentatus, was thrice consul. He finally defeated Pyrrhus, 
and drove him out of Italy. See more of him, Section 
XVI. It is of him Horace speaks—* incomptis Curium 
capillis Utilem bello.” 

|| A commentator quotes the commencement of this cel- 
ebrated speech, from Plutarch’s life of Pyrrhus: “ Hith- 
erto | have regarded my blindness as a misfortune; but 
now Romans, would to Heaven that I were deaf as well 
as blind; for then I should not have heard your shameful 


counsels and resolves, so ruinous to the glory of Rome!” 
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which was ten years after his first; and before 
this, he had been Censor. He must have been 
very old, therefore, in the war of Pyrrhus; as in- 
deed, tradition represents him. ‘Those, then. 
who say that old age has no share in the busi- 
ness of life, talk nonsense; like him who should 
affirm that a pilot has no hand in guiding a ship, 
because others climb the masts, run about the 
decks and bail the hold, while he sits calmly 
astern, holding the helm. True, he does not 
perform the offices of younger men ; but he does 
what is far more important. Great affairs are 
managed not by corporeal strength or activity ; 
but by prudence, weight of character and wisdom 
—which age, far from taking away, even in- 
creases. I have been soldier, military tribune, 


lieutenant-general and consul, in a variety of| 


if it be not exercised, or if the possessor is natu- 
rally dull. Themistocles at one time knew the 
name of every Athenian citizen. Think you, 
that when he grew old, he commonly greeted 
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Aristides as ** Lysimachus?” I not only know 


the present generation, but I knew their fathers 


and their grandfathers: nor do I fear any loss of 
memory by reading epitaphs;* for, in doing so, 
I regain my recollection of the dead. I never 
heard of an old man’s forgetting where he had 
buried his treasure. He remembers everything 


| that really interests him; who are his sureties— 


who his creditors, and who his debtors. Law- 


_yers; Pontiffs; Augurs; Philosophers: what num- 
| . ; 
| berless details do they remember! 


Old people retain their minds, if they only re- 
tain their industry and studious habits: and this 


wars: do I seem to you idle and useless now, | truth holds good, not with the reaowned and ex- 
because I no longer command armies? I ecoun- | alted alone, but in the calm of private life. So- 


sel the Senate what wars to wage, and how to 
wage them: I denounce hostilities in advance 


against Carthage, our inveterate foe, whom I 


shall ever dread until she be utterly destroyed.* 
May the God's reserve that glory for you, Sci- 


phocles composed tragedies until extreme old 
age; and as he seemed in that pursuit to neglect 
his domestic affairs, his sons commenced a law- 
suit, to have the control of his estate taken from 
him, as adotard. At the trial, the old man read 


pio !—the glory of completing the unfinished ex- | to the judges his latest tragedy, @dipus Colo- 


ploit of your grandfather! ‘This is the thirty-| 
third year since his death: but all ages to come | 


will cherish his memory. He died just before 1 


ship, during which he was chosen consul the se- 


cond time. Had he lived a century, would he’ 
Plato, or Xenocrates, or Zeno, or Cleanthes, or 
no longer the bold sally, or the active leap, for | 
used the sword or javelin. His weapons were | 


have repined at being so old? He then practised 


reason, wisdom and judgment; the possession of 


which by old men, (Senes,) caused our ancestors | 
can mention rustic Romans of the Sabine re- 
gion, (neighbors and friends of mine,) who per- 


to term their chief council, the Senarre. The 
Lacedemonians, like us, call their principal 
magistrates Senes, or old men. Look widely 


abroad—you will find the greatest states to have | 

] 
been overthrown by the young, and upheld or re- | 
of them is so old as not to reckon upon living a 


stored by the old: as in the play of Nevius the 
poet, it is asked and answered— 


“Say how your mighty state so quickly fell?” 
— “A swarm of upstart blockheads,—stripling babblers— 
Wrought the ruin.” 


Rashness is ever a trait of youth; and pru-| 


dence, of age. 
VIL. 
But “the memory isimpaired.” I believe so, 


*It is. well known, that long before the third and last 
Punic war, Cato harped incessantly upon the indispensa- 
ble necessity to Rome, of destroying Carthage. He used 
to close every speech, no matter upon what subject, with 





neus, and asked them if that seemed the work 
of a dotard? The judges at once discharged 


him. Did age silence Homer, or Hesiod, or 
became Ceusor, and nine years after my consul- 


Simonides, or Stesichorus?+—or Isocrates, or 
Gorgias, whom I mentioned, just now; or those 
princes of Philosophy, Pythagoras, Democritus, 


the stoic Diogenes, whom you have seen at 
Rome? On the contrary, did not the devotion 
of each to his favorite pursuit, end only with life ? 
Nay, leaving such divine themes of thought, I 


sonally superintend every important work on their 
farms—the sowing, the gathering, the housing. 
Indeed, this, in them, is no wonder: for not one 


year, atleast. Yet, some of their toils they know 
can never profit them. 


* Trees they plant to shade and feed posterity,” 


as one Statius says, in his “* Young Comrades.” 
The farmer, however old when asked—** Whom 
he plants for?’ answers unhesitatingly—* For 
the immortal gods, whose will it is, that what I 
received from my ancestors, I shall deliver to my 
successors.” 


*It was a superstition among the Romans, that to read 


| inscriptions upon tombs, weakened the memory. It pre- 
|vailed also among the Jews, as appears by Buxtorf’s 
“Religious Customs, &c., of the Jews.”,— Barker. 


tA vigorous and spirited poet of Himera, Sicily, 600 
£ ’ A 


an exclamation which has become proverbial—* Delenda | years B.C. He is commemorated by Horace, in Oud. iv. 9. 


est Carthage!” 


i“ Stesichorique graves Camene.” 
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VIII. 


Cecilius right truly says, of an old man look- 
ing forward to another life—* Age! if you have 
no other fault, you bring with you this very suf- 
ficient evil,—that he, who lives long, sees much 
that he would rather not see.” 

But he sees much also, that he likes: and 
youth, too, encounters many unwelcome things. 
Cecilius has another more censurable remark— 
“‘T deem the greatest unhappiness of age to be, 
that it feels itself odious to the young.”” Odious ! 
Agreeable, rather. For as old persons of good 
sense are charmed, and feel their burthen of age 
lightened by the respect and kindness of well 
disposed young people,—so youth delights in the 
precepts of Age, guiding to habits of virtue. 
Methinks, for example, I am as agreeable to you, 
as you are tome. Besides, you perceive that 
old age is not only exempt from sloth and lan- 
gour, but is even busy and energetic : always do- 
ing or planning some work, suitable to the tenor 
of its past life. 
still learn? 


Need I tell you, that the aged | 
Thus, we see Solon glorying in his 
verses, and declaring that he grew old amid daily 
accessions of knowledge! Thus I, too, near my 
life’s close, have studied Greek; drinking it in, 
with all the eagerness of my long-felt thirst, to 
become familiar with the models you now hear | 
me citing. And when I heard that Socrates | 
played on the lute, I wished to do so too; for) 
the ancients learned instrumental music. Cer- 
tainly, in the language I have labored with suc- 
cess. 





IX. 


Nor do I now covet the strength of a young 
man—for weakness was another imputation upon | 


old age—any more than in youth I craved the 
power of a bull or an elephant. What powers 
we have we should use, and do our best in every 
undertaking. 

What can be more contemptible than the words 
of Milo, the Crotonian, who, in his latter years, | 
looking at some champions engaged in the race, 
is said to have gazed at his own limbs and ex- 
claimed with tears—‘* These are lifeless now !” | 
It was you, driveller, and not your limbs, that 
were worthless. They, and your huge frame, 
not your real worth, made you famous. No 





such whining ever fell from Spurius Alius, 


. . | 
nor from Titus Coruncanius, of old; nor from) 


Publius Crassus, in our day: men whose. 


with age, since his talent is not one of pure mind, 
but of lungs and bodily strength. Yet, I know 
not how, the thrilling voice electrifies still, in 
advanced years. I have not lost it; and you see 
how aged Iam. The old man’s discourse is 
easy, quiet and graceful; often winning him an 
audience by its mild and polished eloquence. 
And if he cannot himself exemplify that charm, 
he can teach it to a Scipio and a Lelius. 

And what is more delightful than age sur- 
rounded by studious and affectionate youth? We 
cannot deny that the old are vigorous enough to 
inform and guide the young—to train them in 
every branch of duty : and is there a nobler task ? 
To me, Cneius aud Publius Scipio, and your 
grandsires, Lucius ASmilius and P. Africanus, 
ever seemed blest in having a throng of noble 
youths around them: nor can any real master of 
usefulness and excellence be deemed unblest, 
however much his sinews may have withered. 
Indeed, decay proceeds far oftener from the vices 
of youth, than from mere old Age; for early lewd- 
ness and intemperance, hand over to age a bro- 
ken down frame. In the discourse which, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, the great Cyrus uttered 
when extremely old and about to die, he declares 
that his last years were no more feeble than his 
youth had been. I remember that in my boy- 
hood, Lucius Metellus (first a Consul, and then 
for 22 years High Priest,) enjoyed such vigor 


‘in the close of life, as left him no need or wish 


for youth. I need not speak of myself, though it 
would be like an old man, and quite allowable to 
do so. 


X. 


Do you not see in Homer, how frequently Nes- 
tor tells of his own exploits? He was then at 


thrice the usual length of human life; and, in 


thus telling the truth of himself. he incurred no 
charge of boastfulness, or of garrulity,—since, as 
the Poet observes, ‘words sweeter than honey 
flowed from his tongue.” This captivating strain 
of eloquence called not for bodily strength: yet, 
the Grecian General-in-chief, wishes often for 
ten such as Nestor; never, for ten like Ajax. He 


doubted not, that if he had ten Nestors, ‘Troy 


would quickly fall. 

But to myself again: I am now in my eighty- 
fourth year. Would that I could make the boast 
of Cyrus! This, however, I can say, that al- 
though less vigorous now than when I was a sol- 
dier or a questor in the Punic war, or consul 
in Spain, or Military Tribune four years after- 


si ' 
words were laws to their countrymen, and | wards at Thermopyle, under Acilius Glabrio,— 


whose intellects remained clear till their latest! 
breath. A mere orator, I am afraid, may wane 


still,as you perceive, Time has notentirely crush- 
ed or unnerved me. The Senate, the Forum, 
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my friends, clients and guests, call notin vain for far greater hearuling. What w nde hes if 
my exertions. I never believed in that ancient|the aged are sometimes weak, when even the 
and much lauded saying: * Be old soon, if you| young cannothelp being so? Old age, my young 
would be old long.” On the contrary: [ would | friends, must be resisted, and its failings reme- 
rather be old for a shorter time, than be old pre- | died by constant exertion. Yes, we must strug- 
maturely. Accordingly, no person ever yet de-| gle against it, as against a disease. We must 
sired an interview with me, which I did not| pay strict attention to health—take moderate, 
granthim. True, lam not so strong as either) but sufficient exercise—and use justso much food 
of you; but neither have you the powers of T’.| and drink as to recruit, and not overpower or im- 
Pontius, the Centurion; yet, is he your superior? | pair our energies. Nor is the body alone to be 
Whoever has a reasonable portion of mrength, | relieved, but the mind and spirits much more. 

and exerts it to the best advantage, will feel no| For age suffocates these, as the want of oil ex- 
great need of more. Milo is said to have walk- | tinguishes a lamp. And while the body sinks 
ed the race course at Olympia, carrying a live | under its lengthened toils, the mental faculties 
bull on his shoulders. Which would you rather are refreshed by exercise. Cecilius, when he 
have, strength like his, or a genius like that of mentions the ‘dotards of comedy,’ means the 
Pythagoras? Employ the boon of bodily vigor | credulous, besotted and depraved, who have the 
well while it remains; when it is gone, do not be- | vices not of mere old age, but of a slothful, spi- 
wail it, unless, indeed, young men should crave | ritless, drowsy old age. As wantonvess and 
boyhood, and the middle-aged should covet lechery belong more to young men than to old, 





youth. Life has a fixed course—Nature, a sin-| 


gle aud a plain path, to each period its own sea- | 


sonable character is allotted ; so that weakness in | 
childhood, impetuosity in youth, a grave demea- 
nor in settled manhood, and a mellow ripeness in | 
old age, are perfectly natural, and ought to be | 
regularly seen in their due succession. No doubt, 


Scipio, you know the habits of your grandfather’s | 


friend, Massinissa, who is now ninety years old. 
When he sets out to journey on foot, he never 
will mounta horse ; nor when on horseback, will | 
he dismount. No rain, no degree of cold, can 


' , , 
make him cover his head: his body is of the most | 
perfect firmness;* so that he still discharges in| 


person, all his kingly duties. Exercise and tem- 
perance, therefore, can preserve some of one’s 
eriginal vigor, even in old age. 


XI. 


And have the aged no strength? It is notre- 
quired of them. By law and usage, they are 
exempt from all duties that cannot be performed 
without it; and so far from being called on to do 
more than we can, we are not obliged to do even 
somuch. Itseems, however, that many old peo- 
ple are so infirm, as to be eutirely incapable of 
discharging any duty whatsoever! But this isa 
defect of ill health, generally—not of age alone. 
How feeble was that son of P. Africanus, who 
adopted you! How puny, or rather how totally 
wanting, was his health! He would otherwise 
have been a second luminary in the Roman sky ; 
for, to his father’s greatness of mind, he joined 


* Siccitatatem is the word here translated firmness. 
For Gesner [Lat. Thesaurus] says, that “dryness” [sic- 
citus} “in man’s body, is an attribute ef strength and 
vigor.” 


Vor XVIII—93 


yet not to all the young, but only to the profli- 
| gate,—so, that species of senile imbecility term- 
‘ed dotage, marks the silly, but not all the old. 
Appius Claudius, when aged and blind, ruled 
four sturdy sous and five daughters, with his im- 
‘mense household and numerous dependents: 
‘keeping his mind on the stretch, like a bent bow, 
and never languidly sinking beneath the burthen 
of time. He maintained not merely influence, 
ibut absolute sovereignty, over his family. His 
servants regarded him with awe, his children 
‘with reverence, and all with affection. The 
good usage and discipline of the olden time pre- 
vailed in his house. So dignified and respecta- 
ble is age, when properly on its guard—when it 
becomingly maintains its own rights, and yields 
to no undue influence—when, to the last breath, 
it preserves its due authority. I like a young 
man who has some traits of age, and an old man 
with some characteristics of youth. Such aone 
may be corporeally aged—but mentally, never. 
As to my own pursuits, my seventh book of 
Origins* is now on hand; | collect memorials 
and remains of antiquity ; [ write out and retouch 
my speeches in the great causes wherein I have 
been an advocate;+ compose tracts on the civil, 





* Cato wrote seven books of Antiquities, or, as he en- 
titled them, “ De Originibas.” ‘Two of them related to 
the foundation of the cities of Italy ; the other five to the 
history of Rome—particularly of the first and second Pu- 
nic wars. He wrote, also, a treatise on military disci- 
pline, [De Re Militari,| and one upon country affairs, o1 
Agriculture, [De Re Rustica,] besides more than 150 
orations. His treatise, De Re Rustica, is the only one of 
his works that remains entire: of the rest, we have only 
fragments.— Not to Laugherne’s Plutarch: Life of Cato, 
vol. II., p. 333. 


t He was very eminent as an orator and advocate. His 
eloquence gained him so much influence and authority, 
that he wascommonly called the Roman Demosthenes.— 


Plut. Life of Cato, vel, I1., p. 309. 
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pontifical and augurial laws; | dabble a weed 
dealin Grecian literature ;* and, like the Pythago- | 
reans, to improve my memory, I revolve in mind | 
every evening, what I have said, beard and done, 
thatday. These are my intellectual exercises, 
—the gymnasia of my mind. ‘Toiling in these 
pursuits, I have little need of bodily strength; I) 
enjoy and serve my friends; 1 repair frequently 
to the Senate, and there offer thoughts long and 
deeply pondered,—sustaining them with mental, 
not corporeal power. Even if | could not do all 
these things, I could amuse myself on my couch, 
meditating them: but the hardy, temperate course 
of my life, enables me to do them. One who 
lives continually amid such studies and employ- 
ments, does not perceive when old age creeps 
upon him; so gradually and inseusibly does he 
wax old. He does not perish at once ; but calm- 
ly dies away, through mere length of time. 


| 





XII. 


Next comes the third imputation upon age; 
that it is devoid of pleasures. . Glorious boon of 
years—if they do, indeed, free us from youth's 
besetting snare? My young friends, let me tell 
you a frequent saying of the renowned Archytas 
of Tarentum: which was repeated to me there 
when I was young, attending upon Fabius Max- 
imus. Archytas used to say, that of all Nature’s 
gifts to men, Pleasure was the most baneful; 
since, for its enjoyment, craving appetites were 
recklessly and uurestrainedly aroused; and 
thence came treasons, foreign conspiracies, and 
the overthrow of nations. 
the lust of pleasure incited to every crime, and 
impelled men to all profligacy: that to Inrex- 
LECT, Heaven’s noblest boon to man, nothing is 
so fatal as pleasure, and that under the sway of 
Lust, or in the realm of Voluptuousness, Tem- 
perance can have no place—Virtue no home. 
To render this more clear, he used to say: “ Im- 
agine a man to be enjoying the most exquisite 


| guage of Archytas? 


In short, he held that! 


that Archytas expressed these sentiments to C. 
Pontius, the Samnite—father to that Pontius, 
'who vanquished our Consuls, Spurius Posthu- 


'mus and Titus Veturius, at the Caudine Forks; 


and that Plato, the Athenian, was present at the 
conversation. In fact, Plato did visit Tarentum 
in the consulship of L. Camillus and Appius 
Claudius. 

What think you, is my aim in quoting this lan- 
It is to show you, that if 
reason and wisdom cannot make us despise 
pleasure, we owe much gratitude to age for dis- 
inclining us to that which we ought to shun. 
Sensuality, the foe of Reason, clogs thought, 
dims the mental sight, and is utterly alien to Vir- 
tue. I reluctantly expelled the valiant Titus 
Flamivinus’ brother Lucius, from the Senate,* 
seven years after his consulship; but I deemed it 
necessary to set a mark upon licentiousness : for 
Lucius, when Consul in Gaul, had been persua- 
ded by a mistress during a debauch, to beheadt 
a prisoner, who stood convicted of some great 
crime. Under the consulship of his brother Titus, 
(my predecessor.) Lucius escaped justice ; but I, 
and Flaecus, my colleague, could not overlook 
a profligacy so atrocious aud abandoned—uniting 
disgrace to the state, with personal infamy. 


XIII. 


From old men, who declared that they, when 
boys, had so heard from the aged, I have learn- 
ed that Caius Fabricius, was accustomed to mar- 
vel greatly at a saying quoted in his presence, 
during his embassy to king Pyrrhus, by Cineas 
‘the Thessalian, from a professor of wisdom, at 
Athens, to the effect that—** Whatever we do, 
should have a view to pleasure.” Manius Curius 
and Titus Coruncanius, on hearing this, wished 
that Pyrrhus and the Samnites might imbibe the 
doctrine, since it would be easy to subdue them, 
if they would abandon themselves to sensuality. 
Curius was contemporary with Publius Decius, 





and exciting corporeal pleasure of which human 
faculties are capable. None can doubt that while 


this enjoyment continued, he could attend to) 


nothing intellectual—could follow out no train of 
reasoning, or of thought.’’ Hence Arcbytas con- 
cluded, that Pleasure is the most baleful of mis- 
chiefs; since if it were but sufficiently great and 
sufliciently prolonged, it would extinguish the 
light of Mind. 

Nearchus, our Tarentine host, a steady friend 
of Rome, said he had heard from his forefathers, 


*Cato learned Greek very late; yet he improved his 
eloquence somewhat by the study of Thucydides, but 
by Demosthenes very greatly.—J/, Plutarch, p. 307. 





who, in his fourth consulate, had devoted himself 
|for the republic five years before Curius was 
consul, Fabricius and Coruncanius too, had 
‘known Decius; and, as well from that heroic 
deed of his, as from the tenor of their own lives, 
must have seen and felt that there is a something 


*The Censor had power to degrade and expel Senators 
or Knights, for vice or crime. 


t By the laws of Rome at that time, capital punish- 
ment of a citizen was not permitted. 


{ When some person once praised sensuality in the hear- 
ing of Antiothenes, the first Cynic philosopher, he replied, 
‘I pray God that the children of my enemies may have 
enough of it!” — Diog. Laert. in Vila Antisth.- Fenelon, 
Abrégé de la vie des Philosophes.130, 
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intriusically noble and Aavines, to ove ewvivel for! slater 4 a zest. I delizht, also, in those organ- 
its own sake ; asomething which the truly exalt-| ized banquets, with masters presiding—as prac- 
ed mind, contemning sensual pleasure, ever loves) tised by our ancestors, in the pleasant discourse 
and pursues. |that prevails after the ancient fashion, while we 
But why do I say thus much of sensuality! | drink; and in the cups themselves (as in XNeno- 
Because, so far from its being a reproach to| phon’s Symposium) so nice, and all covered wiih 
Age, that it has no hankering for pleasures,—’tis | dew—cooled in summer and warmed in winter. 
its very greatest and crowning praise. Is it des-| ‘These pleasures I court among the Sabines, and 
titute of banquets, loaded tables and oft filled| {1 daily make one at some party of my neighbors, 
cups? Neither, then, is it troubled with drun-| Which we prolong, in various talk, till the latest 
kenness, indigestion and broken slumbers. But possible hour of night. 
if some concession to Pleasure is aha ory “But,” says a caviller, * pleasures have not 
—indeed, we cannot well resist her blandish-| that delicious, tickling joy, to the aged.” Very 
ments, she being, as Plato divinely remarks, the | true; but neither do the aged long for them; and 
bait of Vice, thattakes menas ona hook—Old Age | the want of a thing is never painful, if you in- 
may highly enjoy temperate repasts, though not, dulge no craving for it. When Sophocles, late 
excessive feastings. In my boyhood, I frequent- in life, was asked if he gave the reins to love ?! 
ly saw, returning from evening entertainments | he wisely replied, ** The gads have ordered it 
the aged Caius Duilius, the son of that Marcus) better for me: I have made a glad escape from 
Duilius, who first vanquished the Carthaginians | that passion, as from a harsh and furious master.” 
atsea. Caius used often to amuse himself with| To those who nurse a fonduess for such joys, the 
torches and music, in which no private man had | Want of them is irksome and torturing; but, to 
before indulged: such latitude did his great name | the satisfied and contented, the want is pleasant- 


accord to bim. 

But why speak of others? Ireturn to myself: 
In the first place, I have always had club-com- 
panions. Clubs were founded in my questor-| 
ship, when the Mysteries of Cybele bad been re: 
ceived from Crete.* With those friends, it was) 
my custom to banquet moderately: yet still, there! 
was a glow suited to that brisker period of my 
life. As time glided on, my whole character grew 
more gentle and sober. JI measured the delight | 
of our entertainments less by the sensual joys, 
than by the kindly intercourse they occasioned. 
Justly did our ancestors call the festive assem- 
blage of friends, convivium ; since it involved a 
communion of life, or living together: a better 
name than that given by the Greeks, who eall it) 
a compotation, and sometimes a supping together; | 





as if they valued most, the grossest and least 
worthy part of such meetings. 


XIV. 





The charms of conversation make me delight 
in well-timed feasting parties, not only with my | 
contemporaries—of whom few remain—but with | 
persons of your age,—and especially with you. | 
Thanks to Old Age! for having heightened my) 
love of such intercourse, and taken away my 
appetite for meat and drink! If any one likes 
those grosser joys, however—for | mean not to 
declare uncompromising war upon Pleasure, of | 
which perhaps a certain degree is natural and | 
proper—even for those joys, methinks Age is not| 


* From Ida, in Crete. 


jer than the fruition—if, indeed. any one can be 


\said to want what he does not desire. I main- 


tain Pty not to desire is more agreeable than to 
enjoy.* But grant that the spring-time of life 
relishes those pleasures more exquisitely. Itfirst 
enjoys trifles, and then things which Old Age 
never craves, if it has them not, As, at the 
Theatre, the spectators in front are most enter- 
tained by Turpio Ambivius,+ yet, the hindmost, 
also, are much amused, so Youth, eyeing Plea- 
sure more closely, perhaps enjoys her more; but 
Age, too, finds enjoyment in a distant and ration- 
al contemplation of her charms. And how pre- 
cious the satisfaction of living one’s own mas- 
ter; no longer bound to the service of ambition, 
‘strife or hatred, or lust, or appetite of any kind! 
| Surely, a tranquil old age, cheered and support- 


‘ed by a well-stored and an active mind, is among 


the happiest of conditions! We used to see Ca- 
ius Gallus (your father’s friend, Scipio,) well 
nigh perish in his eagerness to measure the earth 
and sky.” How often did day overtake him ina 
task begun at night-fall! How often did night, 
when he had commenced at the dawn! How 
he delighted to warn us long before band, of the 
sun's and moon's eclipses! Need | mention 
those who excelled in lighter, yet still refined and 
subtile pursuits? How Nevius rejoiced in his 


*Goldsmith differs— 


“If few their wants, their pleasures are but few; 

For every want that stimulates the breast 

Becomes a source of pleasure when redress’d.”’ 
Traveller. 


tA famous comedian— Tac. Orad. 
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Punic War!* Pilautus in his Clown+ on his 
Cheat!+ And I have seen old Livius,t who) 
wrote a play and had it acted in the consulate 
of Cento and Tuditanus, six years before | was 
born, and he then lived till I was grown up. I 
need not mention the priesthood of P. Licinius 
Crassus and his devotion to the Civil Law; nor: 
P. Scipio, whe was made chief Pontiff within: 
these few days. All these men we have seen, | 
old as they are, eagerly thirsting for k nowledge. | 
Marcus Cethegus, called by Ennius the marrow |i 
of Persuasion—with what earnest zeal did w 
behold him train himself in speaking! Now 
what are the delights of banqueting, or of light | 
amusements, or of loose women, compared | 
with those noble pleasures? 

Such are the pursuits of Literature. They 
wax useful and pleasant with the growing genius 
of their well-trained and wise votaries, agreeably | 
to that just saying of Solon quoted before: *Old| 
age comes on with daily accessions of kuow- 
ledge.’ Of all pleasures, none can surpass those | 
of the intellect. 


XV. 


I come now to the enjoyments of agriculture. 








te me, unspeakably charming. Never dulled or 
clogged by Age, these joys appear to me almost | 


drous vital energy of whatever springs from the 
ground—producing mighty trunks and branches 


from a tiny fig-seed, grape-stone, or the minutest 
germs of other fruits and trees—are not the re- 


sults of slips, plantings, twigs, live-roots and lay- 


ers enough to fill every contemplative mind with 


admiration? The vine, naturally so frail, and 
requiring support to keep it from the ground, 
embraces with its fingerlike tendrils, whatever 
prop it finds; and gliding in many a fitful vagary, 
is only restrained by the pruner’s knife, from 


e branching forth too luxuriantly in every direction. 


Early in Spring, the spared stocks have a bud, 
at each joint whence the twig proceeds. From 
\this bud comes the grape, slowly appearing. 
Enlarged by the sun’s heat, and by sap from the 
earth, it is at first very bitter to the taste; but 
ripening, it becomes sweet; and, in its vesture 
of leaves, enjoys a tempered warmth, while it is 
shielded from the burning rays. Can fruit be 
more luscious or more beautiful? Not its uses 
alone, but (as I said before) its cultivation and 
the study of its nature are pleasures to me; the 
props in orderly rows—the top-fastenings—the 
tying and training of the vines—the making lay- 
ers of twigs—the pruning—the grafting! Ineed 
not enlarge on irrigation—on ditebing or drain- 
ing—or on repeated hoeings around the vines— 
which augment so vastly the ground’s produc- 
tiveness ; nor on the benefit of manuring. since 
I have treated of that in my work on Farming, 


identified with a life of wisdom. For they rest | [De Re Rustica.] On this last point, the know- 


upon and grow out of the Earru; who never| 
rebels against man, nor fails to return him, with) 


ing Hesiod says not a word, though he wrote upon 


agriculture. But Homer, whol believe was many 


usury, whatever she has received at his hands. | ages earlier,* represents Laertes as soothing his 


Yet, it is not so much her fruitfulness that) 


pleases me, as her power aud wonderful nature. 
Taking the scattered seed into her soft and sub- 
missive bosom, she there confines it when har- 


grief at his son's long absence, by tilling and ma- 
nuring the ground.t 

Nor are field-crops, meadows, groves and 
vineyards, the only gladdeners of rural life ; so, 


rowed in. Then, the moisture and her embrace | too, are orchards and gardens, cattle-raising, the 


having made it warm, she expands it, and draws 
forth its unfolding verdure. The green shoot, 
braced and upheld by fibrous roots, gradually iv- 
creases, springs up into a a pointed stalk, and, at- 
taining its full size, is cased in sheaths; whenee 
presently emerging, it shows the ear, regularly 
formed, and defended by a palisade of spikes 
against the beaks of little birds. 

I will not dwell upon the setting, the growth, 
and the shooting of vines. My enjoyment of 
such things is absolutely boundless: you may 
judge, then, of the soothing pleasure they afford 
to my declining years. ‘To pass over the won- 


* Nevius was a very ancient poet of Campania, older 
than Ennius. He seems to have been popular, and often 
quoted in the time of Horace.—Epist¢. II, 1. 


tt Two Comedies of Plautus. 


t Livius Andronicus, the oldest of Roman Poets. 





workings of bees and the endless variety of flow- 
ers. And besides the amusement of planting, 
there is grufting, than which, nothing is more 
curious in the whole art of husbandry, 


XVI. 


I might enumerate many other pleasures in ag- 
riculture; but methinks I have already heen te- 
dious on the subject. You will pardon me, how- 


*Homer and Hesiod are called contemporaries by the 
accurate Gillies.—Hist. of Greece, ch. 2, p. 16. And He- 
rodotus, in his history which he read at the Olympic 
games, in the year 444 before Christ, says, “ Homer and 
Hesiod lived about 400 years ago; not more.’’—Note to 
Gillies’ Greece, p. 60, ch. 6. University Ed’n. 

tSee the interview of Ulysses with his father. —Odyss. 
B. 24, vol. 2, p. 191. 
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love for| these: without any of them, Old Age can still 
that pursuit, and because Old Age—that I may be happy. 
concede it to be not wholly faultless—is by na-| 
ture somewhat garrulous. That was the pursuit | 
to which Manius Curius, [Dentatus,] after tri-| XVII. 
umphing over the Sabines, the Samnites, and | 
king Pyrrbus, devoted the last period of his life. | Xevophon’s writings are greatly to be prized, 
When I behold the farm-house of Curius, which 0 many accounts. I pray you, continue to read 
stands near my own, I cannot sufficiently admire |them diligently. In his treatise entitled T'he 
the moderation of the man, or the steadfast in- | Economist, { Oeconomicus—Orxovopixos.] on the art 
tegrity of thatage. The Samnites, bringing him of preserving one’s patrimony, how he showers 
a large sui of gold as he sat by his cottage fire, | praises upon agriculture! And, to show that 
were sternly repelled: “TI glory,” said he, “not in his eyes nothing was more princely than Hus- 
in the possession of gold, but in ruling its pos- bandry, he there introduces Socrates. telling Cri- 
sessors.” Could so noble a spirit fail to make | tobulus, that when the great Lysander of Lace- 
age pleasing? But, not to leave my subject, I demon visited Sardis, with presents from the 
return to husbandmen. Allies to Cyrus the Younger, king of Persia, 
Among them have been senators—aye, and | then towering in glory and power, no less than 
aged Senators. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus was ‘in wind, Cyrus, amongst other marks of civility 
ploughing when he received the annunciation /and kindness to his guest, showed him a tract of 
that he was chosen Dictator: and, by his man-| sound carefully enclosed and skilfully planted. 
date, in that office, his general of cavalry Servi- | Lysander, after admiring the stateliness of the 
lius Ahala, slew Spurius Melius, for attempting | trees, all arranged by rows in quincunres, the soil 
to usurp regal power. Curius, too, and other | thoroughly tilled and cleared, and the flowers 
seniors, were in like manner summoned from | breathing fragrant odours, deelared himselfenrap- 
their farms to the Senate Chamber: whence the tured with the taste, skill and industry, of the 
summoners were called viatores, or pursuivants. | person who had planned and directed the work. 
Was their old age, then, to be pitied—beguiled | “Tt was [,” said Cyrus, * who arranged it all : 
and delighted as it was, with tilling the ground? | the planning, the rows are all mine; even many 
For my part, I doubt if any old age can be hap- | of the trees, my own hands planted.’’ Lysander, 
pier, whether we regard the good whieh results eyeing the purple robes of Cyrus, his Persian 
—since agriculture benefits all mankind—or the ornamentsof gemsand gold, and the magnificence 
pleasures I have recounted, and the exuberance of his whole person, said: “ Justly are you call- 
of whatsoever tends either to nourish man, or to | ed happy ; uniting as you do, wealth and power, 
honor the Gods. And, as some persons love! with virtuous energy!” 
these physical enjoyments, I may, by conceding, Now, this happiness the aged may always en- 
them, make my peace with senswal pleasure. Ajjoy. Age is no hindrance to our retaining vari- 
skilful and industrious farmer’s wine and oil-| ous pursuits, but especially agriculture, till the 
closet, his larder, and all his homestead, are rich-| very close of life. We are told that M. Valerius 
ly stored. Pork, lainb, kid, poultry; milk, cheese | Corvus, prolonged his mortal career tilling the 
and honey, all abound. A garden, the farmers! ground, until his hundredth year. Between his 
themselves term a second course of dainties. | first and sixth cousulates. there were forty-six 
Then hunting and fowling, an employment for) years; honors, with him, filling as mueh of life as 
leisure hours, make all these viands more savo-|is usually thought to precede old age. And his 
ry. Need I expatiate on the verdure of mea-| last period was happier than the middle one, be- 
dows, the symmetry of tree-rows, or the beauty cause it was less toilsome, and more influentiat. 
of vineyards and olive groves? No; I must eut | The very crest, the diadem of Age, isiufluence— 
my panegyric short. Nothing ean be richer for) weight of character. How much of it had Lu- 
use, or comelier to the eye, than a well-managed cius Cecilius Metellus! and how much had Atit- 
farm : and its attractions. far from being impair- ius Calatinus, on whom was pronounced that 
ed, are rendered more exquisite and more allur-| unrivalled eulogy: ‘Countless nations agree, 
ing, by old age. For where else can the aged that he was the foremost man of all his coun- 
more pleasantly enjoy the sunshine or the fireside, try!” The well known line is earved upon his 
or be more healthfully cooled by water or by|tomb. Just is his influence in whose praises all 
shade? The young, then, are welcome to their| tongues unite! What a man was Publius Cras- 
arms and horses, theirelub and ball, their running | sus, the late chief pontiff; and Marcus Lepidus, 
and swimming. Let them only leave to us old, who succeeded him! Why speak of Paulus 
people, out of so many sports, our four sided and; A milius, or Seipio Africanus? Or of Fabius 
six-sided dice; nay, if they choose, not even’ Maxi.nus, whom I have so often mentioned! 
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Authority dwelt, not only in their uttered opin- 
ions, but in each one’s very nod. Age, especi- 
ally when crowned with honors, has an influence 
more to be valued, than all Youth’s pleasures of 
sense. 


XVIII. 


Recollect, however, that all my encomiums on 
Old Age, apply only to that Old Age, whose 
foundations were laid in youth. Hence it is a 
truth, (as I said once, with universal ap- 
proval,) that itis a wretched age, which needs 
an advocate to defend it. Neither gray hairs nor 
wrinkles, can acquire influence, in a moment; it 
is the final fruit of a whole life well spent. 

Even marks of respect that seem triviai and 
common-place, are, nevertheless, gratifying: such 
as being courteously saluted, sought for, consult- 
ed, given way to, offered a seat, attended abroad, 
and escorted home; tokens punctiliously observ- 
ed among us, and in all other civilized commu- 
nities. Lysander (whom I spoke of before) was 
wont to say, that Lacedemon was the most be- 
coming abode of Age; for that nowhere was it 
so honored ; nowhere did it receive such tributes. 


Nay, there is a tradition, thatin Athens, ata play, | 
a very old man having entered the crowded The- | 


atre, his countrymen would not give him a place; 
but when he approached the Lacedemonian Am- 
bassadors. who sat together in a space assigned 
them, they all rose at once, and admitted him to 
a seat among them. ‘The whole assembly here- 
upon giving them rounds of applause, one of the 
number said: “The Athenians know what is 
right, but will not practise it.*” 

In our College of Augurs, are many good reg- 
ulations; but among the best is this: that the old- 
est always takes the lead in voting. Norare the 
seniors preferred only to those who have sur- 
passed them in the enjoymentof honor; buteven 
to those actually invested with power. 

And what corporeal pleasures are comparable 
to the advantages of high authority and influence? 
those who have used these noble advantages 
worthily, methinks have played out the drama of 
life, without failing, like unskilful performers, in 
the last act. 

** But old people are restless, peevish, passion- 
ate and hard to please; nay, it may be said, cov- 
etous, also.” I answer, these faults are charge- 
able to the individual's character—not to his 
age. Peevishness in him, however, and those 
other frailties, have some excuse ; not a perfect, 
but yet an admissible one: he fancies himself de- 


*The common version of the remark is, “ The Atheni- 
ans know what is right, but the Lacedemonians practise 
i.” And the old man is commonly made to utter it. 


|spised, mocked at, contemptuously treated: be- 
|sides, to a sore and fragile body, every touch is 
painful. But to good principles and kindly feel- 
ings, everything is agreeable. This is daily seen 
‘in real life; and is exemplified on the stage, by 
those brothers in the Adelphi.t Wow churlish 
the one, how kind and gentle the other! Such 
is human nature: for every life, any more than 
all wine, is not soured by age. In old people, I 
like a well tempered seriousness ; but harshness, 
\never. Asto covetousness in the aged, I am un- 
able to comprehend it. For, can there be a 
greater absurdity, than to lay in more and more 
travelling provision, as less and less of our jour- 
ney remains ? 


XIX. 


There is yet a fourth alleged cause of vexation 
and disquiet to my present time of life: The near 
approach of Death. 

Certainly, Death canuot be very far from Old 
|Age. But pitiable, indeed, is the man, who ina 
|long life, has failed to discover that Death is a 

despicable foe! For, evidently, if it annihilates 


, nae 
the soul. we need not fear it: and, if it makes us 





\immortal, it is a blessing to be coveted. No 
third alternative can be found. ‘Then what have 
I to fear, if, after death, | am to be either happy 
or not unhappy? 

But who is so foolish, however young, as to 
deem it certain that he will live, even through 
the presentday? Indeed, Youth has many more 
chances of death, than Age has. The young 
take disease more readily ; are more severely ill; 
and are cured with more pain. Thus few attain 
old age. If mankind generally attained it, they 
would live better and more wisely : for reason, un- 
derstanding and wisdom, are in the old, without 
whom no community could subsist. 

But I return to the subject of impending death. 
Should this be charged upon age, when you see 
that it is shared so equally by youth? In my 
noble son, and, Scipio, in your brothers who 
seemed so plainly marked out for the highest 
dignities, I saw, and keenly felt, that death is 
common to every age. ** But the young man hopes 
what the old cannot: to live a great while.” 
Then he hopes foolishly. For it is the height of 
folly to take doubt for certainty, and falsehood 
for truth. I grant the old man has no room for 
hope; but his condition is, on that very account, 
better than the young man’s, since what the lat- 
ter only hopes for, the old has already attained. 
The one wishes to live long, the other has actu- 
ally done su. Yet, gracious Heaven! How 





t One of the Comedies of Terence. 
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transitory, at most, is human life! Grant it the 
extremest length. Let us count upon the age of 
the Tartessian king, Arganthonius, who (it is 
written) reigned at Cadiz eighty-five years, and 
lived one hundred and twenty: still, no duration 
can be termed long, which has a close. For, 
when the close comes, all the past has vanished, 
leaving only the treasured fruits of prudence, and 
the remembrance of good actions. Hours, days, 
months, years fleet away, never to return : while 
the future is veiled from our view. Every man 
must be contented with his allotted space of life: 
for, as a player needs not act entirely through 
the piece iu order to please, provided the partic- 
ular part he plays be approved; so a wise man 
needs not live through the very last scene. A | 
short life is long enough for the practice of hon- | 
esty and useful virtue. If yours has been length- | 


ened out, you have no more right to grieve than | 


farmers have for the flight of Spring, or the com- | 
ing of Summer and Autumn. Spring time is the’ 
type of youth, promising future fruits: the sea- | 
sons that follow, are designed for mowing and | 


gathering in the harvests. Now, the fruit, or har- | 
vest of age, is the memory, and the abundance | 
of good actions and virtuous qualities. 

All things are good, that accord with Nature: | 
and what is more accordant with Nature, than’ 
for old men to die? The young experience the | 
same fate in despite of Nature: so that their death | 
is like the smothering of a flame by a volume of 
water; while the aged resemble an exhausted | 
fire, going out spontaneously, without an effort. | 
As green apples require force to pluck them from 
the tree, but if ripe and mellow, they fall of them- 
selves; so life, torn rudely from the young, drops 
away from the old, through mere ripeness. An} 
end so pleasing to me, that in coming near to 
Death, I seem like a mariner in sight of land and 
just entering the haven, after a long, wearisome 


voyage. 





XX. 


All periods of life have their determinate close, 
except Old Age. But age lives on, and lives 
well, so long as it continues able to discharge 
the duties of its particular station, and to despise 
Death. Hence it is, sometimes more buoyant 
aud stout-hearted than youth. This was the 
meauiug of Solon’s answer to the Tyrant Pisis- 
tratus, who demanded, ‘On what hope he re- 
posed, in braving him so audaciously?’ “I rely 
upon my Age,” said Solon. 

Life ends best. when, with the mind and all 
the faculties unimpaired, Nature herself undoes 
the work she has reared. As the builder of a 
house or ship most easily demolishes it, so Na- 





ture, man’s maker, puts the best close to his be- 
ing. Recent workmanship is taken to pieces 
with difficulty, old, with ease. 

The aged, then, have no cause, either to clasp 
their brief remnant of life with fondness, or to 
renounce it with levity. Pythagoras bids us not 
desert our sentry-post of existence, without orders 
from our General; that is, God. The wise So- 
lon, somewhere says, that he does not wish his 
death to occasion any wailing or grief among his 


‘friends. Yet, no doubt, he wished for their love. 


Ennius, | think, has better said, 


“Let no vain tears bedew my funeral urn, 
Nor kindred o’er my silent ashes mourn.” 


He justly thinks that Death, which wins us im- 
mortality, is no subject for sorrow. A dying man 
may have some consciousness of pain, though 
for a short time, especially if he is old. But af- 
ter death, he has either pleasing sensations or 
none whatever. 

From early youth, we should habituate our- 
selves to be fearless of death. Without this, no 
man can preserve his tranquillity. For die he 
inevitably must; perhaps on this very day: and 
how, possibly, can he maintain a calm and stea- 
dy mind, who is every hour trembling at the pros- 
pect of instant death? A long discussion of 
this point is needless, when we recollect Lucius 
Brutus, who fell in freeing his country ; the two 
Decii, who spurred on their steeds to a volunta- 
ry death; Marcus Atilius Regulus, self-surren- 
dered to torture, rather than violate his faith 
plighted to an enemy; the two Scipios resolved, 
even with their own lifeless bodies, to stop the 
progress of the Carthaginians; your grandfather, 
Lucius Paulus Ai milius, who paid with his life 
for his colleague’s rashness in the foul rout at 
Cannz; Marcus Claudius Marcellus, whose re- 
mains a most cruel foe honored with burial-rites ; 
and when we recollect, above all, the whole Le- 
gions of Rome that have marched with courage 
and alacrity to battle-fields, whence they counted 
upou no return. And should the aged and wise 
fear, what beardless and unlettered clowns have 
despised ? 

It seems to me that the exhaustion of amuse- 
ments and occupations must create a satiety of 
‘life. Boyhood has its favorite pursuits ; are they 
_ coveted by young men! Youth also has its em- 
| ployments ; are these at all essential to that stea- 
ldy time of life, termed the middle age! ‘This 
last, too, has its tastes; does old age covet them ? 
Finally, extreme age has some propensities and 
pursuits, which end at last, as those of each 
| former stage had done; and then, satiety of life 
brings on the full, ripe season of death. 
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XXI. 


I see no reason why I should not fearlessly ut- 
ter to you my thoughts and feelings about death ; 
which, to my view, appears more and more 
agreeable, as | draw nearer to it. Those dear 
friends of mine, your illustrious fathers, yet live, 
as I believe; enjoying that existence, which alone 
deserves the name of Life. For, while encaged 
in this corporeal frame, we are burthened with 
inevitable and toilsome duties and functions : the 
soul is thrust down from its high home in Heaven, 
and buried, as it were. in earth: a place utterly 
unsuited to its divine, unperishing nature. But 
Providence has infused souls into human bodies, 
that there might exist beings to guard and till 
the earth, who, at the same time, contemplating 
the order of Heaven, might copy it in the plan, 
and in the even tenor of their own lives. Nor 
has reason or argument alone brought me to this 
belief; but the glorious example and weighty au- 
thority of the Princes of Philosophy also, have | 
convinced me. I used to hear that Pythagoras | 
aud his followers, almost fellow-countrymen of, 
ours, (and, indeed, formerly called the Italian | 
Philosophers,) entertained no doubt that we had 
spirits extracted from the Divine, Universa! 
Mind. 1 was firmly persuaded, too, of the doc- 
trine which Socrates unfolded on the last day of 
his life, touching the Soul’s immortality. He, 
who was pronounced by Apollo’s oracle, the 
wisest of men. I need not multiply words. I 
am thoroughly convinced, from the speed of the 
Mind, from its boundless memory of the past and 
forecast of the future ; from its innumerable turns 
of skill; its wide range of knowledge, and its mul- 
tiform ingenuity, that the nature, comprising such 
faculties, cannot be mortal. And from the 
Mind’s unceasing movement. without any extra- 
neous spring of action—for it is purely self- 
movinvg—lI infer that its motion will be endless; 
since it never can part from itself. Again: from 
the Mind’s being uncompounded—having no ad- 
mixture of aught unlike itself—I conclude 
it to be indivisible; and if so, it cannot perish. 
Finally, 1 deem it a strong proof of man’s know- 
ing many things before he is born; that boys, in 





prosecuting difficult studies, seize upon countless 


ideas, with a quickness which shows that those 
ideas are not then for the first time perceived, 
but are rather recalled to memory. 

These are Plato's opinions. 


XXII. 


According to Xenophon, the Elder Cyrus, 





when about to die, spoke as follows : 


“ Think not, my dearest sons, that when I am 
gone hence, I shall cease to exist. During my 
stay here my soul has never been visible to you; 
yet, from my actions, you knew that it was in 
this body. Doubt not that it still exists, though 
you will not see it. The glory of great men 
would survive them but a little while, if their 
minds achieved nothing to make us preserve 
their memories. Never could I believe that the 
soul lives while in this perishing frame, but dies 
on escaping from it; nor that it becomes insen- 
sible when released from the senseless corpse. 
On the contrary, I hold that being freed from all 
mixture with the body—being a pure and per- 
fect essence—the soul then becomes divinely 
wise ; and, after its human parts has mouldered 
in death, sees other objects afar, and thoroughly 
sees whether each particle flies away. For all 
things return to the place whence they sprung. 
The soul alone is invisible, whether present or 
departing. 

‘You perceive that nothing so much resem- 
bles death as sleep does. Now, the souls of peo- 
ple asleep, most clearly proclaim their own di- 
vine nature; for, uafettered then, and ranging at 
large, they give many foreshadowings of the fu- 
ture. Hence we may infer that they will be, 
when released entirely from the shackles of 
flesh. 

“If all this is true, then cherish the memory 


of me, as immortal. But if my soul is to perish 


with my body—still, adoring the Gods who pre- 
serve and rule this beautiful Universe—-hold me 
in pious and inviolate remembrance.’’ 


Thus spoke the dying Cyrus. 


XXIII. 


Let us now look nearer to ourselves. No man 
will convince me, Scipio, that your father Paulus 
Enmilius, or your grandsires Paulus and Africa- 
nus, or the father,* or the uncle+ of Africanus, or 
the many illustrious men who might so easily be 
named, ever could have attempted their memo- 
rable deeds, had they not seen that Posterity 
was theirs. To boast a little of myself, as old 
men are wont, think you that I would have en- 
countered such mighty toils, night and day, in 
peace and in war, had my fame been destined to 
the limits of my own life? Would it not have 
been far better to pass my time in ease and tran~ 
quillity, without labor or strife? But my spirit, 
indescribably lifting itself up, looked steadily for- 


*The father of the Elder Africanus was Publius Sci- 
pio, who commanded in Spain when Hannibal’s brother, 
Asdrubal, invaded it, early in the 2d Punic War. 


t Cueius Scipio, brother of Publius. 





















after. In truth, if our souls were not immortal, 
every good man’s heart would not pant, as it 
does, for an immortality of renown. Is there no 
significance in the fact, that each wisest man dies 
most contentedly—each silliest, most reluctant- 
ly? Think you not, that the spirit whose ken is 
widest and farthest, sees itself bound to a better 
existence; and that the duller spirit fails to see 
this? I am transported at the thought of be- 
holding your fathers, whom I so cherished and 
loved, nor am I eager to see those only, whom I 
have personally known, but those also, of whom I 
have heard, and read, and written. When I set 
out thither, nove shall hold me back; or boil me 
over again, like Pelias.* Nay, were some god to 
grant me the privilege of returning to childhood, 
and puling again in the cradle, I would positive- 
ly refuse; and not consent, after having run my 
race, to be recalled from the goal to the starting 
place. For what solid pleasures does life con- 
tain? How full is it not, rather, of trouble! But 
grant thatit has pleasures; they cloy, or else they 
are shortlived and unsatisfying. Not that | mean 
to complain of life, as many have done who pass 
for wise: I am not sorry to have lived, since my 
life has been such, that methinks I was not born 
in vain. No; I leave this stage of being as an 
iun, not as a home: for nature has given it for 
our transient accommodation; not as our dwel- 
ling place. 

Glorious day, when I shall fly from this scene 
of confusion and disgust, to that Heavenly as- 
semblage of spirits! For I shall go, not only to 
the worthies I spoke of just now, but to my own 
Cato, the good and the pious; who should have 
inurned my ashes, instead of my rendering that 
sad duty to him. Yet, his spirit, still regarding 
me with constant love, has gone to those realms 
whither he knew that [ should soon follow. To 
outward view, I bore my loss of him with forti- 
tude. Not that I failed to grieve; but I consoled 
myself with the thought, that our parting would 
be only for a brief season. 


For these reasons, Scipio,—for you said that 
you and Lelius had often marvelled at the fact— 
Old Age sits lightly upon me ; and, far from be- 
ing oppressive, is even agreeable. 

If 1 mistake, in supposing the human soul im- 
mortal, itis a pleasing error, and one which I 

would nothave wrested from me in this life. 
But if, as certain Minute Philosophers think, I 


* Pelias was a king of Thessaly, uncle to Jason: and, 
when very old, was cut into pieces and boiled by his own 
daughters, under the delusive hope inspired by Jason’s 
wife, Medea, that she would thereby restore his youth. 


ward to Posterity; as if sure of a long life here-|shall be insensible after death; then I need not 
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fear their ridicule for my error, since they also 
will be dead. Even if we are not to be immor- 
tal, still it is desirable that man should have his 
own time for annihilation. For Nature has her 
limit to life, as to all other things; and Age is 
the finishing of life, as of a play, of which we 
ought to avoid both weariness and satiety. 

This is what I had to say of Old Age. May 
you attain it,—so as to prove, by your own ex- 
perience, the truth of my testimony ! 


THE LADY GERALDINE. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


“Oh, wherefore is thy cheek so pale, and dimmed those 
eyes of thine? 

And wherefore droop thy pearly lids, sweet Lady Geral- 
dine? 

Thou that wert mild as summer-waves that ripple on the 
shore— 

Thou that wert as gay as summer flowers, when light 
winds swept them o’er?”’ 


Still lowly bowed the graceful head and drooped the frin- 
géd lid, 

And heavily on either lash the tear-drop hung unbid ; 

And sadder grew the pensive brow, and paler grew the 
cheek, 

And though the lipsessayed a smile noanswer might they 
speak. 


And thoughtfully the Baron gazed upon the lowly faee, 

And the mein that was so cold'before, now wore a softer 
grace : 

“I'll charm away this pensive mood—I’ll win a smile of 
thine,— 

I’ll tell to thee a tale of love, sweet Lady Geraldine, 


“There was a Knight,—I need not tell his name or his 
degree— 

He loved a lady, proud, I ween, and beautiful as thee ; 

And long he sought to win a smile in tournament and 
hall, 

But she had other loves than he, and smiled upon them 
all. 


“He dreamed of her by night, and he mused on her by 
day, 

But ever from his pleading gaze she coldly turned away : 

He knew he might not win that heart—a heart as proud 
as thine.” 

“Faint heart ne’er won a lady fair,’ said Lady Geral- 
dine. 


“He saw her smile on all—and cold she was to him 
alone— 

He might not win a gentle glance, nor e’en a kindly 
tone ;-- 

No love might warm that careless heart,—a heart us cold 
us thine—” 

“He might not know the lady’s heart,’ said Lady Geral- 





t Meaning his son Marcus, mentioned in section XIX 


Vor. XVIII—94 
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“The Knight went forth, and sought renown on distant | to talk about her: out of the abundance of the 


battle field, 
And dented was his iron helm, and cloven was his shield ; 
Sut in the thickest of the fray, his sword was seen to 
shine, 
And still the name upon his lips, was ‘‘ Lady Geraldine.” 


“Then in the flush of victory he sought that lady proud— 

They told him that her heart and hand were to another 
vowed— 

Oh, better had he perished on the fields of Palestine!—” 

“ Oh, better had he told his love,” said Lady Geraldine. 


Then earnestly the Baron gazed upon the blushing 
cheek, 

And read the sweet confession there, the lips might never 
speak, 

“Oh, he hath told his love—then say, what answer shall 
be mine? 

Oh, tell me that thou lovest me, sweet Lady Geraldine!” 


A smile is on the trembling lip—a tear within the eye— 

The yielding of the lity hand was all that made reply ;— 

But happiese of fair and brave, upon the Castled Rhine, 

Are the Baron and his beauteous bride, the Lady Geral- 
dine! 


Richmond. 





Sketches of the Flush Times of Alabama. 
(Not found in Pickett’s History.) 


How the Times served the Virginians. Virgin- 
ians in a new Country. The Rise, Decline and 
Fall of the Rag Empire. 


The disposition to be proud and vain of one’s 
country, and to boast of it, is a natural fecling, 
indulged or not in respect to the pride, vanity 
and boasting, according to the character of the 
native: but, with a Virginian, it isa passion. It 
inheres in him even as the flavor of a York river 
oyster in that bivalve, and no distance of depor- 
tation, and no trimmings of a gracious prosperity, 
and no pickling in the sharp acids of adversity 
can destroy it. It is a part of the Virginia char- 
acter—just as the flavor is a distinctive part of 
the oyster—* whieh cannot, save by annihilating, 
die.” It is no use talking about it—the thing 
may be right, or wrong :—like Falstaff's victims 
at Gadshill, itis past praying for: it is a sort of 
cocoa grass that has got into the soil, and has so 
matted over it, and so fibred through it, as to have 
become a part of it; at least there is no telling 
which is the grass and which the soil; and cer- 
tainly it is useless labor to try torootitout. You 
may destroy the soil, but you can’t root out the 
grass. 

Patriotism with a Virginian is a noun personal. 
It is the Virginian himself and something over. 
He loves Virginia per se and propler se: he loves 
her for herself and for himself—because she is 
Virginia and—every thing else heside. He loves 





heart the mouth speaketh. It makes no odds 
where he goes, he carries Virginia with him; not 
in the eutirety always—but the little spot he 
came from is Virginia—as Swedenborg says the 
smallest part of the brain is an abridgment of all 
of it. ‘ Celum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt,” was made for a Virginian. He 
never gets acclimated elsewhere; he never loses 
citizenship to the old Home. The right of ex- 
patriation is a pure abstraction tohim. He may 
breathe in Alabama, but he lives in Virginia. His 
treasure is there and his heart also. If he looks 
at the Delta of the Mississippi, it reminds him of 
James River “low grounds;” if he sees the vast 
prairies of Texas, it is a memorial of the mea- 
dows of the Valley. Richmond is the centre of 
attraction, the depot of all that is grand, great, 
good and glorious. ‘Itis the Kentucky of a 
place,’ which the preacher described Heaven to 
be to the Kentucky congregation. 

Those who came many years ago from the 
borough towns, especially from the vicinity of 
Williamsburg, exeeed, in attachment to their 
birth-place, if possible, the emigrés from the me- 
tropolis. It is refreshing in these coster-monger 
times, to hear them speak of it:—they re- 
member it when the old burg was the seat of fash- 
ion, taste, refinement, hospitality, wealth, wit, 
and all social graces: when genius threw its 
spell over the public assemblages and illumined 
the halls of justice, and when beauty brightened 
the social hour with her unmatched and match- 
less brilliancy. 

Then the spirited and gifted youths of the Col- 
lege of old William and Mary, some of them 
just giving out the first scintillations of the genius 
that afterwards shone refulgent in the forum and 
the Senate, added to the attractions of a society 
gay, cultivated and refined beyond all example— 
even in the Old Dominion. A hallowed charm 
seems to rest upon the venerable city, clothing 
its very dilapidation in a drapery of romance 
and of serene and classic interest: as if all the 
sweet and softened splendor which invests the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” were poured in a 
flood of mellow and poetic radiance over the now 
quiet and half ‘deserted village.’”’? ‘There is 
something in the shadow from the old college 
walls, cast by the moon upon the grass and sleep- 
ing on the sward, that throws a like shadow 
soft, sad and melancholy upon the heart of the 
returning pilgrim who saunters out to view again, 
by moon light, his old Alma Mater—the nursing 
mother of such a list and such a line of states- 
men and heroes. 

There is nothing presumptuously froward in 
this Virginianism. The Virginian does not make 





broad his phylacteries and crow over the poor 
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Cossliaien and Tonacgnecian. He does not re- the ens seemed t to be going on without poor 
proach him with his misfortune of birth-place. | Adams’ having any defence or champion; and 
No, he thinks the affliction is enough without the | never waxed hotter than when both parties agreed 
triumph. The franchise of having been born in’ in denouncing the man of Braintree as the worst 
Virginia, and the prerogative founded thereon, | of public sinners and the vilest of political here- 
are too patent of honor and distinction to be ar- | tics. They both agreed on one thing. and that 
rogantly pretended. The bare mention is enough. 'was to refer the matter to the Resolutions of 
He finds occasion to let the fact be known and | | 1798-99; which said Resolutions, like Gold- 
then the fact is fully able to protectand take care | smith’s **Good-Natured Man,” arbitrating be- 
of itself. Like a ducal title, there is no need of tween Mr. and Mrs. Croaker, seemed so impar- 
saying more than to name it: modesty then isa ‘tial that they agreed with both parties on every 
becoming and expected virtue: forbearance to occasion. 
boast is true dignity. Nordo I recollect of hearing any question de- 
The Virginian is a magnanimous man. He | bated that did not resolve itself into a question of 
never throws up to a Yankee the fact of his birth- | constitution—strict construction, &c.,—the con- 
place. He feels on the subject as a man of deli-| stitution being a thing of that curious virtue that 
cacy feels in alluding to a rope in the presence | its chief excellency consisted in not allowing the 
of a person, ove of whose brothers “ stood upon government to do any thing ; or in being a regu- 
nothing and kicked at the U. S.,” or to a female | lar prize fighter that knocked all laws and legis- 
indiscretion, where there had been scandal con- | lators into a cocked hat, except those of the ob- 
cerning the family. So far do they carry this re- | jector’s party. 
finement, that I have known one of my country-| Frequent reference was reciprocally made to 
men, on occasion of a Bostonian owning where | “ gorgons, bydras, and chimeras dire,” to black 
he was born, generously protest that he had never | cockades, blue lights, Essex juntos, the Reign of 
heard of it before. As if honest confession half|'Terror, and some other mystic entities—but who 
obliterated the shame of the fact. Yet he does|or what these monsters were, I never could dis- 
not lack the grace to acknowledge worth or merit | tinctly learn ; and was surprised, on looking into 
in another, wherever the native place of that the history of the country, to find that, by some 
other: for it is a common thing to hear them say (strange oversight, no allusion was made to them. 
of a neighbor, “ he is a clever fellow, though he | Great is the Virginian’s reverence of great men, 
did come from New Jersey or even Connecticut.” | ‘that i is to say, of great Virginians. ‘This rever- 
In politics the Virginian is learned much be- | ence is not Unitarian. He is a Polytheist. He 
youd what is written—for they have heard a great | believes in a multitude of Virginia Gods. As the 
deal of speaking on that prolific subject, especi- | Romans of every province and village had their 
ally by one or two Randolphs and any number tutelary orother divinities, besides having divers 
of Barbours. They read the same papers here | national gods, so the Virginian of every county 
they read in Virginia—the Richmond Enquirer | has his great man, the like of whom cannot be 
and the Richmond Whig. ‘The democrat stoutly| found in the new country he has exiled himself 
asseverates a fact, aud gives the Enquirer as his|to. This sentiment of veneration for talent, es- 
authority with an air that means to say, that set-| pecially for speaking talent,—this amiable pro- 
tles it: while the whig quoted Hampden Pleas-| pensity to lionize men, is not peculiar to any class 
ants with the same cenfidence. But the faculty | of Virginians among us: it abides in all. I was 
of personalizing every thing which the exceed-| amused to hear ** old Culpeper,” as we call him, 
ing social turn of a Virginian gives him, rarely | (by nick-name derived from the county he came 
allowed a reference to the paper €0 nomine; but from,) declaiming in favor of the Union. “ What, 
made him refer to the editor: as “ Ritchie said” | gentlemen,” said the old man, with a sovorous 
so and so, or “* Hampden Pleasants said” this or | swell—“ what, burst up this glorious Union! and 
that. When two of opposite politics got together, | who, if this Union is torn up, could write anoth- 
it was amusing, if you had nothing else ta do er. No body except Henry Clay and J— 
that day, to hear the discussion. I never know! B— of Culpeper—and may be they wouldn’t— 
a debate that did not start ab urbe condita. They and what then would you do for another ?”’ 
not only went back to first principles, but also to| The greatest compliment a Virginian can ever 
first times; nor did I ever hear a discussion in pay to a speaker, is to say that he reminds bim 
which old John Adams and Thomas Jefferson | of a Col. Broadhorn or a Capt. Smith, who rep- 
did not figure—as if an interminable dispute had | resented some royal-named county some forty 
been going on for so many generations between | years or less in the Virginia House of Delegates; 
those disputatious personages: as if the quarrel| and of whom, the auditor, of course, has beard, 
had begun before time, but was not to end with,as he made several speeches in the capitol at 
it. But the strangest part of it to me was, that: Richmond. But the force of the compliment is 
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somewhat broken, by a long narrative, in which 
the personal reminiscences of the speaker go 
back to sundry sketches of the Virginia states- 
man’s efforts, and recapitulations of his sayings. 
interspersed por parenthése, with many valuable 
notes illustrative of his pedigree and performan- 
ces; the whole of which, given with great his- 
torical fidelity of detail, leaves nothing to be 
wished for except the point. or rather, two points, 
the gist and the period. 

It is not to be denied that Virginia is the land 
of orators, heroes and statesmen; and that, di- 
rectly or indirectly, she has exerted an influence 
upon the national councils nearly as great as all 
the rest of the States combined. It is wonder- 
ful that a State of its size and population should 
have turned out such an unprecedented quantum 
of talent, and of talent as various in kind as pro- 
digious in amount. She has reason to be proud, 
and the other States, so largely in her debt, (for 
from Cape May to Puget’s Sound she has col- 
onized the other States and the territories with 
her surplus talent,) ought to allow her the harm- 
less privilege of a little bragging. In the showy 
talent of oratory has she especially shone. ‘To 
accomplish ber in this art, the State has been 
turned into a debating society, and while she has 
been talking for the benefit of the nation, as she 
thought, the other, and, by nature, less favored 
States. have been doing for their own. Conse- 
quently, what she has gained in reputation, she 
has lost in wealth and material aids. Certainly 
the Virginia character has been less distinguish- 





population, mostly rural, and easy but not afflu- 
ent fortunes kept them from the artificial refine- 
ments and the strong temptations which corrupt 
so much of the society of the old world and 
some portions of the new. ‘There was no char- 
acter more attractive than that of a young Vir- 
ginian, fifteen years ago, of intelligence, of good 
family, education and breeding. 

It was of the instinct of a Virginian to seek 
society : he belongs to the gregarious, not to the 
solitary division of animals; and society can 
only be kept up by grub and gab—something to 
eat, and, if not something to talk about, talk. 
Accordingly they came accomplished already in 
the knowledge and the talent for these impor- 
tant duties. 

A Virginian could always get up a good din- 
ner. He could also do his share—a full hand’s 
work—in disposing of one after it was got up. 
The qualifications for hostmanship were signal— 
the old Udaller himself, assisted by Claud Hallso, 
could not do up the thing in better style, or with 
a heartier relish, or a more cordial hospitality. 
In petite manners—the little attentions of the 
|table. the filling up of the chinks of the conver- 
sation with small fugitive observations, the sup- 
plying the hooks and eyes that kept the discourse 
together, the genial good humor, which, like that 
of the family of the good Vicar, made up in 
laughter what was wanting in wit—in these, and 
in the science of getting up and in getting through 
a pic-nic, or chowder party, or fish fry, the Vir- 





givian, like Eclipse, was first, and there was no 


ed for its practical than its ornamental traits, and | second. Great was he too at mixing an apple 


for its business qualities than for its speculative 
temper. 
until latterly, were not favorite or congenial en- 
quiries and subjects of attention to the Virginia 
politician. What the Virgiuian was upon his 
native soil, that he was abroad : indeed, it may 
be said that the amor patria, strengthened by ab- 
sence, made him more of a conservative abroad 
than he would have been if he had staid at home ; 
for most of them bere would not, had they been 
consulted, have changed either of the old Con- 
stitutions. 

It is far, however, from my purpose to treat 
of such themes. I ouly glance at them to show 
their influence on the character as it was devel- 
oped on a new theatre. 

E minently social and hospitable, kind. humane 
and generous is a Virginian, at home or abroad. 
They are so by nature and habit. These quali- 
ties and their exercise develope and strengthen 
other virtues. By reason of these social traits, 
they necessarily become well-mannered, honor- 
able, spirited, and careful of reputation, desirous 
of pleasing. and skilled in the accomplishments 


toddy, or mint julep, where ice could be got for 





Cui bono and utilitsrianism, at least| love or money ; and not deficient, by any means, 


when it came to his turn to do honor to his own 
fabrics. It was in this department that he not 
only shone, but outshone, not merely all others, 
but himself. Here he was at home indeed. His 
elocution, his matter, his learning, his education, 
were of the first order. He could discourse of 
every thing around him with an accuracy and a 
fulness which would have put Coleridge's or 
Mrs. Ellis’s table talk to the blush. Every dish 
was a text, horticulture, hunting, poultry, fish- 
|ing—(Isaac Walton or Daniel Webster would 
have been charmed and instructed to hear him 
discourse piscatory-wise,)—a slight divergence 
in favor of fox-chasing and a detour towards a 
horse-race now and then, and continual paren- 
theses of recommendation of particular dishes 
or glasses—Oh ! I tell you if ever there was an 
interesting man it was he. Others might be 
agreeable. but he was fascinating, irresistible, 
not-to-be-done-without. 

In the fulness of time the new era had set in— 
the era of the second great experiment of inde- 





which please. Their insular position aud sparse| pendence: the experiment, namely, of credit 
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without capital, and enterprise without honesty. 
The Age of Brass had succeeded the Arcadian 
period when men got rich by saving a part of 
their earnings, and lived at their own cost and 
in ignorance of the new plan of making fortunes 
on the profits of what they owed. A new theory, 
not found in the works on politicaleconomy, was 
broached. It was found out that the prejudice 
in favor of the metals, (brass excluded.) was an 
absurd superstition; and that, in reality, any thing 
else, which the parties, interested in giving it 
currency, chose, might serve as a representative 
of value ard medium for exchange of property ; 
and as gold and silver had served for a great 
number of years as representatives, the republi- 
can doctrine of rotation in office required they 
should give way. Accordingly it was decided 
that Rags, a very familiar character, and very 
popular and easy of access, should take their 
place. Rags belonged to the school of progress. 
He was representative of the then Young Amer- 
ica. His administration was not tame. It was 
very spirited. It was based on the Bonapartist 
idea of keeping the imagination of the people 
excited. ‘The leading fiscal idea of his system 
was to democratize capital, and to make, for all pur- 
poses of trade, credit aud enjoyment of wealth, the 
mau that had no money alittle richer, if any thing, 
than the man that had a million. The principle 
of success and basis of operation, though inex- 


plicable in the hurry of the time, is plain enough 


now: it was faith. Let the public believe that 
a sinutted rag is money, it is money: in other 
words, it was a sort of financial biology, which 
made, at night, the thing conjured for, the thing 
that was seen, so far as the patient was concern- 
ed, while the fit was ou hini—except that nowa 
man does not do his trading when under the mes- 
meric influence : in the Flush Times be did. 
This country was just settling up. Marvel- 
lous accounts had gone forth of the fertility of 
its virgin lands; and the productions of the soil 
were commanding a price remunerating slave 
labor as it had never been remunerated before. 
Emigrants came flocking in from all quarters of 
the Union, especially from the slave-holding 
States. The new country seemed to be a res- 
ervoir, and every road leading to it a vagrant 
stream of enterprise and adventure. Money, or 
what passed for money. was the only cheap thing 
to be had. -Every cross-road and every avoca- 
tion presented an opening—through which a 
fortune was seen by the adventurer in near per- 
spective. Credit was a thing of course. To 
refuse it—if the thing was ever done—were an 
insult for which a bowieknife were not a too 
summary or exemplary a means of redress. The 
State banks were issuing their bills by the sheet, 
like a patent steam printing-press ifs issues ; and 





no other showing was asked of the applicant for 
the loan than an autheutication of his great dis- 
tress for money. Finance, eveu in its most ex- 
clusive quarter, had thus already got, in this won- 
derful revolution, to work upon the principles of 
the charity hospital. If an overseer grew tired 
of supervising a plantation and felt a call to the 
mercantile life, even if he omitted the compen- 
dious method of buying out a merchant whole- 
sale, stock, house and good will, and laying down, 
at once, his bull-whip for the yard-stick—all he 
had to do was to go on to New York, and pre- 
sent himself in Pearl Street with a letter avouch- 
ing his citizenship, and a clean shirt, and he was 
regularly given a through ticket to speedy bank- 
ruptey. 

Under this stimulating process prices rose like 





smoke. Lots in obscure villages were held at 
city prices; lands, bought at the minimum cost 
\of government, were suld at from thirty to forty 
dollars per acre, and considered dirt cheap at 
‘that. In short, the country had got to be a full 
ante-type of California, in all except the gold. 
| Society was wholly unorganized: there was no 
‘restraining public opinion: the law was well nigh 
| powerless—and religion scarcely was heard of 
except as furnishing the oaths and technics of 
profanity. The world saw a fair experiment of 
what it would have been, if the fiat had never 
/been pronounced which decreed subsistence as 
the price of labor. 

Money, got without work, by those unaccus- 
tomed to it, turned the heads of its possessors, 


and they spent it with a recklessness like that 
with which they gained it. The pursuits of in- 
dustry neglected, riot and coarse debauchery 
filled up the vacant hours. ‘ Where tle carcass 
is, there will the eagles be gathered 
and the eagles that flocked to the 


were of the same sort as the black 


together ;”’ 
south-west, 
eagles the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar saw on his celebrated 
journey to the Natural Bridge. * The cankers 
of a long peace and a calm world,’’—there were 
no Mexican wars and Filibuster expeditions in 
those days—gathered in the villages and cities 
by scores. 

Even the little boys caught the taint of the 
general infection of morals: and I know one of 
them—Jim Ellett by name—to give a man ten 
dollars to hold him up to bet at the table of a 
faro-bank. James was a fast youth; and I sin- 
cerely hope he may not fulfil his early promise, 
and some day be assisted up still higher. 

The groceries—vulgice—doggeries, were in 
full blast in those days. no village having less 
than a half-dozen all busy all the time: gaming 
and horse racing were polite and well patronised 
amusements. I knew of a Judge to adjourn two 
courts, (or court twice,) to attend a horse race 
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at which: he offcinted judicially and ministerially, 
and with more appropriateness than in the judi- 
cial chair. Occasionally the scene was diversi- 
fied by a murder or two, which though perpetra- 
ted from behind a corner, or behind the back of 
the deceased, whenever the accused chose to stand 
his trial, was always found to be committed in 
self-defence, securing the homicide an honorable 
acquittal at the hands of his peers. 

The old rulers of business and the calculations 
of prudence were alike disregarded, and profli- 
gacy, in all the departments of the crimen falsi, 
held riotous carnival. Larceny grew not only 
respectable, but genteel, and ruffled it in all the 
pomp of purple and fine linen. Swindling was 
raised to the dignity of the fine arts. Felony 
came forth from its covert, put on more seemly 
habiliments and took its seat with unabashed front 
in the upper places of the synagogue. Before 





the first circles of the patrons of this brilliant and 


dashing villainy, blunt honesty felt as abashed | Bobtail his cabinet council. 


same beneficial results hand, with no greater 
injury to the superstitions of moral education ! 

With the change of times and the imagination 
of wealth easily acquired came a change in the 
thoughts and habits of the people. ‘ Old times 
were changed—old manners gone.” Visions of 
affluence, such as crowded Doctor Samuel John- 
son’s mind, when advertising a sale of Thrale’s 
Brewery, and casting a soft sheep’s eye towards 
Thrale’s widow, thronged upon the popular fancy. 
Avarice and hope joined partnership. It was 
strange how the reptile parts of humanity, as at 
a faro table, warmed into life beneath their heat- 
The cacoethes accrescendi became epidemic. It 
seized upon the universal community. The pul- 
pits eveu were not safe from its insidious inva- 
sion. What men anxiously desire they willingly 
believe ; and all believed a good time was com- 
ing—nay, had come. 

* Commerce was king”—and Rags, Tag and 
Rags was treasurer. 


as poor Halbert Glendinning by the courtly re-, Banks, chartered on a specie basis, did a very 
finement and supercilious airs of Sir Piercie , flourishing business on the promissory notes of the 


Shafton. 


to accuracy. 


| individual stockholders ingeniously substituted in 

Public office represented, by its incumbents, | lieu of eash. 
the state of public morals with some approach | being fictitions. 
Out of sixty-six receivers of pub- | directors could not use themselves, and were not 


They issued ten for one, the one 
They generously loaned all the 


lic money in the new States, sixty-two were dis-| choice whether Bardolph was endorser for Fal- 
covered to be defaulters; and the agent. sent to| staff, or Falstaff borrowed on his own proper 
look into the affairs of a peccant office-holder in| credit, or the funds advanced him by Shallow. 
the south-west, reported him minus some tens of |The stampede towards the golden temple became 


thousands, but advised the government to retain! general : 


him, for 2 reason one of HEsop's fables illustrates: 
the agent ingeniously surmising that the ap-| 
pointee succeeding would do his stealing without | 
any regard to the proficiency already made by 
his predecessor; while the present incument 
would probably consider, in mercy to the trea- 
sury, that he had done something of the pious 
daty of providing for his household. 

There was no petit larceny : there was all the 





difference between stealing by the small and the 


‘‘operations” manipulated, that there is between. 
a single assassination and an hundred thousand | 


men killed in an opium war. The placeman 
robbed with the gorgeous magnificence of a Gov- 
ernor-General of Bengal. 

The man of straw, not worth the buttons on 
his shirt, with a sublime audacity, bought lands 
and negroes, and provided times and terms of 
payment which a Wall street capitalist would 
have to re-cast his arrangements to meet. 

Oh. Paul Clifford and Augustus Tomlinson, 
philosophers of the road, practical and theoreti- 
cal! if ye had lived to see those times, how great 
an improvement on your ruder scheme of distri- 
bution would these gentle arts have seemed ; arts 
whereby, without risk, or loss of character, or 
the vulgar barbarism of personal violence, the 








the delusion prevailed far and wide that 
this thing was not a burlesque on commerce and 
finance. Even the directors of the banks began 
to have their doubts whether the intended swin- 
die was not a failure. Like Lord Clive, when 
reproached for extortion to the extent of some 
millions in Bengal, they exclaimed, after the bub- 
ble burst, * When they thought of what they had 
got, and what they might have got, they were 
astounded at their own moderation.” 

The old capitalists for a while stood out. With 
the Tory conservatism of cash in hand, worked 
for, they could’nt reconcile their old notions to 
the new regime. They looked for the thing’s 
ending, and then their time. But the stampede 
still kept on. Paper fortunes still multiplied— 
houses and lands changed hands—real estate 
seesawed up as morals went down the other ead 
of the plank—men of straw, corpuleut with bank 
bills, strutted past them on ’Change. They 
began, too, to think there might be something in 
this new thing. Peeping cautiously, like hedge- 
hogs out of their holes, they saw the stream of 
wealth and adventurers passing by—then, look- 
ing carefully around, they inched themselves half 
way out—then, sallying forth and snatching up 
a morsel, ran back; until, at last, grown more 
bold, they ran out too with their hoarded store, 
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ill chase with the other unclean beasts of ad- 
They never got back again. Jonah’s| 
gourd withered one night, and next morning the | 
vermin that had nestled under its broad shade | 
were left unprotected, a prey to the swift retri-| 
bution that came upon them. They were left 
naked, or only clothed themselves with cursing, 
(the specie circulation of the banks,) as with a 
garment. ‘To drop the figure: Shylock himself 
couldn’t live in those times, so reversed was every 
thing. Shaving paper and loaning money at a 
usury of fifty per cent., was for the first time 
since the Jews left Jerusalem, a breaking busi- 
ness to the operator. 


in fi 
venture. 


The condition of society may be imagined :— 
vulgarity—ignorance—fussy and arrogantpreten- 
sion—unmitigated rowdyism—-bullying insolence, 
if they did not rule the hour. seemed to wield un- 
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checked dominion. The workings of these choice 
spirits were patent upon the face of society ; and 
the modest, unobtrusive, retiring men of worth 
and character, (for there were many, perhaps a 
large majority of such,) were almost lost sight of 
in the hurly-burly of those strange and shifting 
scenes. 

Even in the professions were the same char- 


scattering like the bursting of a thousand maga- 
zines, and a smell of brimstone as if Pandemo- 
nium had opened a wincew next to earth for 
ventiiation—and all wassiient. The beast never 
stirred in his tracks. To get down from the 
clouds to level ground, the Specie Circular was 
issued without warning, and the splendid lie of a 
false credit burst into fragments. It came in the 
midst of the dance and the frolic—as Tam O’ 
Shanter came to disturb the infernal glee of the 
warlocks and to disperse the rioters. Its effect 
was like that of a general creditor's bill in the 
chancery court, and a marshalling of all the as- 
sets of the trades-people. Gen. Jackson was no 
fairy; but he did some very pretty fairy work, in 
converting the bank bills back again into rags 
and oak leaves. Men worth a million were in- 
solvent for two millions: promising young cities 
marched back again into the wilderness. The 
ambitious town plat was re-anuexed to the plan- 
tation, like acountry girltaken home fromthe city. 
The frolic was ended, and what head-aches and 
feverish limbs the next morning! The retreat 
from Moscow was performed over again, and 
“Devil take the hindmost’” was the tune te which 


the soldiers of fortune marched. The only ques- 





acteristics visible. Men dropped down into their 
places as from the clouds. 
or what they were, except as they claimed, or as 
a surface view of theircharacters indicated. In- 
stead of taking to the highway and magnani- 
mously calling upon the wayfarer to stand and 
deliver, or to the fashionable larceny of eredit 
without prospect or design of paying, some un- 
scrupulous horse-doctor would set up his sign as 
‘Physician and Surgeon,” and draw his lancet 
on you, or fire at random a box of his pills into 
your bowels, with a vague chance of hitting some 
disease unknown to him, but with a better pros- 
pect of killing the patient, whom or whose ad- 
mivistrator he charged some ten dollars a trial 
for his workmanship. 

A superannuated justice or constable in one of 
the old States was metamorphosed into a law- 
yer; and though he knew not the distinction be- 
tween a fee tail and a female, would undertake 
to construe, off-hand, a will involving all the sub- 
tleties of uses and trusts. 

But this state of things could not last forever: 
society cannot always stand on its head with its 
heels in the air. 

The Jupiter Tonans of the White House saw 
the monster of a free credit prowling about like 
a beast of apocalyptic vision, and marked him 
for his prey. Gathering all his bolts in his sin- 
ewy grasp, and standing back on his heels, and 
waving his wiry arm, he let them all fly hard and 
swift upon all the hydra’s heads. Then came a 
crash as “if the ribs of Nature broke,” and a 





No body knew who | est and best route to Texas. 


tion was as to the means of escape and the near- 
The sheriff was as 
busy as a militia adjutant on review day; and 
the lawyers were mere wreckers earning sal- 
vage. Where are ye now my ruffling gallants ? 
Where now the braw clothes and watch chains 
and rings and fine horses? Alas! for ye—they 
are glimmering among the things that were—the 
wonder of an hour! They live only in memory, 
as unsubstantial as the promissory notes ye gave 





for them. When it came to be tested, the whole 
matter was found to be hollow and fallacious. 
| Like a sum cyphered out through along column, 
the first figure an error, the whole and all the 
| parts were wrong throughout the entire caleula- 
tion. 

Such is a chareoal sketeh of the interesting 
region—now inferior to none in resources and 
the eharacter of its population—during the FLusu 
TIMES; a period constituting an episode in the 
commercial history of the world—the reign of 
humbug and wholesale insanity, just overthrowa 
in thme to save the whole country from ruin. 
But while it lasted, many of our countrymen 
came into the South-West in time to get “a ben- 
efit.” The aurisacra fumes isa catching disease. 
Many Virginians had lived too fast for their for- 
tunes, and naturally desired to recuperate: many 
others, with a competency, longed for wealth; 
and others again, with wealth, yearned—the com- 
mon frailty—for still more. Perhaps some friend 
or relative, who had come out, wrote back flat- 
ltering accounts of the E] Dorado, and fired with 
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dissatisfaction those who were doing well enough 
at home, by the report of his real or imagined 
success; for who that ever moved off was not 
“doing well” in the new country, himself or 
friends being chroniclers ? 
Superior to most of the settlers in elegance of 
manners and general intelligence. it was the 
weakness of the Virginian to imagine he was 
superior too in the essential art of being able to 
hold his hand and make his way in a new coun- 
try, and especially such a country, and at such a 
time. What a mistake that was! The times 
were out of joint. It was hard to say whether 
it were more dangerous to stand still or to move. 
If the emigrant stood still, he was consumed, by 
no slow degrees, by expenses: if he moved, ten 
to one he went off in a galloping consumption 
by a ruinous investment. Expenses then—ne- 
cessary articles about three times as high, and 
extra articles still more extra-priced—were a 
different thing in the new country from what they 
were in the old. In the old country, a jolly Vir- 
ginian, starting the business of free living on a 
capital of,a plantation and fifty or sixty negroes, 
might reasonably calculate, if no ill luck befel 
him, by the aid of a usurer and the occasional 
sale of a negro or two, to hold out without de- 
clared insolvency, until a green old age. His 
estate melted, like an estate in chancery, under 
the gradual thaw of expenses; but in this fast 
country, it went by the sheer cost of living—some 
poker losses included—like the fortune of the con- 
fectioner in California, who failed for $100,000 
in the six months keeping of a candy-sbop. 
But all the habits of his life, his taste, his asso- 
ciations, his education—every thing—the trust- 
ingness of his disposition—his want of business 
qualifications—his sanguine temper—all that was 
Virginian in him, made him the prey, if not of 
imposture, at least of unfortunate speculations. 
Where the keenest jockey often was bit, what 
chance had he? About the same that the ver- 
dant Moses had with the venerable old gentle- 
man, his father’s friend, at the Fair, when he 
traded the Vicar's pony for the green spectacles. 
But how could he believe it? how could he 
believe that that stuttering, grammarless Geor- 
gian, who had never heard of the resolutions of 
98, could beat him in a land trade? ‘ Have no 
money dealings with my father,” said the friend- 
ly Martha to Lord Nigel, ‘for, idiot though he 
seems, he will make an ass of thee.”” Whata 
pity some monitor, equally wise and equally sue- 
cessful with old Trapbois’ daughter, had not been 
at the elbow of every Virginian! ‘“Twad frae 
monie a blunder free’d bim—an foolish notion.” 
If he made a bad bargain, how could he ex- 
pect to get rid of it?) He knew nothing of the 
elaborate machinery of ingenious chicane,—such 











as feigning bankruptey—fraudulent conveyan- 
ces—making over to his wife—running property 
—and had never heard of such tricks of trade 
as sending out coflins to the graveyard with ne- 
groes inside, carried off by sudden spells of ima- 
ginary disease, to be “resurrected,” in due time, 
grinning, on the banks of the Brazos. 

The new philosophy, too, commended itself 
to his speculative temper. He readily caught at 
the idea of a new spirit of the age having set 
in, which rejected the laws of Poor Richard as 
being as much out of date as his almanacs. He 
was already, by the great rise of property, com- 
pared to his condition under the old-time prices, 
rich; and what were a few thousands of debt, 
which two or three crops would pay off, com- 
pared to the value of his estate? (He never 
thought that the value of property might come 
down, while the debt was a fixed fact.) He lived 
freely, for it was a liberal time, and liberal fash- 
ions were in vogue, and it was not for a Virgin- 
ian to be behind others in hospitality and liber- 
ality. He requested eredit and security, and, of 
course, had to stand security in return, When 
the crash came, and no *‘accommodations” could 
be had, except in a few instances, and in those 
on the most ruinous terms, he fell an easy vic- 
tim. ‘They broke by neighborhoods. They usu- 
ally endorsed for each other, and when one fell 
—like the child’s play of putting bricks on end 
at equal distances, and dropping the first in the 
line against the second, which fell against the 
third, and so on to the last—all fell; each got 
broke as security, and yet few or none were able 
to pay their own debts! So powerless of pro- 
tection were they in those times, that the witty 
Il. G. used to say they reminded him of an oys- 
ter, both shells torn off, lying on the beach, with 
the sea-gulls screaming over him; the only ques- 
tion being, which should * gobble him up.” 

There was one consolation—if the Virginian 
involved himself like a fool, he suffered himself 
to be sold out likea gentleman. When his card- 
house of visionary projects came tumbling about 
his ears, the next question was, the one Webster 
plagiarised—** Where am I to go?” Those who 
had fathers, uncles, aunts, or other like dernier 
resorts in Virginia, limped back, with feathers 
moulted and crestfallen, to the old stamping 
ground, carrying the returned Californian’s for- 
tune of $10,000—six bits in money, and the 
balance in experience. Those who were in the 
condition of the prodigal, (barring the father, 
the calf—the fatted one I mean—and the fiddle,) 
had to turn their accomplishments to account; 
and many of them having lost all by eating and 
drinking, sought the retributive justice from meat 
and drink, which might, at least, support them 
in poverty. Accordingly, they kept tavern, and 
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made a barter of hospitality, a business, the only 
disagreeable part of which was receiving the 
voney, and the only one J know of for which a 
man can eat and drink himself into qualification. 
And while I confess I never knew a Virginian, 
out of the State, to keep a bad tavern, I never 
knew one to draw a solvent breath from the time 
he opened house, until death or the sheriff closed 
it. 

Others again got to be, not exactly overseers, 
but some nameless thing, the duties of which 
were nearly analogous, for some more fortunate 
Virginian, who had escaped the wreck, and who 
had got his former boon companion to live with 
him on board, or other wages, in some such rela- 
tion that the friend was not often found at table 
at the dinings given to the neighbors, and had got 
to be called Mr. Flournoy instead of Bob, and 
slept in an out house in the yard, and only read 
the Enquirer of nights and Sundays. 

Some of the younger scions that had been 
transplanted early, and stripped of their foliage 
at a tender age, had been turned into birches for 
the corrective discipline of youth. Yes; many, 
who had received academical or collegiate edu 
cations, disregarding the allurements of the high- 
way—turning from the gala-day exercise of 
ditching—scorning the effeminate relaxation of. 
splitting rails—heroically led the Forlorn Hope 
of the battle of life, the corps of pedagogues of 
country schools—academies, I beg pardon for not 
saying; for, uuder the Virginia economy, every 
cross road log-cabin, where boys were flogged 
from B-a-k-e-r to Constantinople, grew into the 
dignity of a sort of runt college; and the teacher 
vainly endeavored to hide the meanness of the 
calling beneath the sonorous sobriquet of Profes- 
sor. ‘Were there no wars?” Had all the oys- 
ters been opened? Where was the regular army? 
Could not interest procure service as a deck- 
hand ona steamboat? Did nostagedriver, with 
@ contract for running at night, through the prai- 
ries in mid-winter, want help, at board wages 
and sweet lying in the loft, when off duty, thrown 
in?) What right had the Dutch Jews to monop- 
olize all the peddling? ‘To such vile uses may 
we come at last, Horatio.” The subject grows 
melancholy. I had a friend ou whom this catas- 
trophe descended. Tom Edmundson was a 
buck of the first head—gay, witty, dashing, vain, 
proud, handsome and volatile, and, withal, a 
dandy and lady’s man to the last intent in parti- 
cular. He had graduated at the University, and 
had just settled with his guardian and received 
his patrimony of ten thousand dollars in money. 
deing a young gentleman of enterprise, he sought 
the alluring fields of South-Western adventure, 





made a permanent investment of one-half of his 
fortune in cigars, Champagne, trinkets, buggies. 
horses. and current expenses, including some 
small losses at poker, which game he patronised 
merely for amusement; and found that it divert- 
ed him a good deal, but diverted his cash much 
more. He invested the balance, on private in- 
formation kindly given him, in **Choctaw Flouts;’’ 
a most lucrative investment, it would have turned 
out, but for the facts: 1. That the Indians never 
had any title; 2. The white men who kindly 
interposed to act as guardians for the Indians did 
not have the Indian title; and 3dly. The land, 
left subject to entry, if the “Floats” had been 
good, was not worth entering. ‘‘ These imper- 
fections off its head,’’ I know of no fancy stock 
I would prefer to a “Choctaw Float.” ‘Brief, 
brave and glorious” was *'Tom’s young career.” 
When Thomas found, as he did shortly, that he 
had bought $5,000 worth of moonshine, and had 
no title to it, he honestly informed his landlord of 
the state of his ‘fiscality,” and that worthy 
kindly consented to take a new buggy, at half- 
price, in payment of the old balance. The 
horse, a nick-tailed trotter, Tom had raffled off ; 
but omitting to require cash, the process of col- 
lection resulted in his getting the price of one 
chance—the winner of the horse magnanimously 
paying his subscription. The rest either had 
gambling offsetts, or else were not prepared just 
at any one particular, given moment, to pay up, 
though always ready, generally and in a general 
way. 

Unlike his namesake, Tom and his landlady 
were not—fora sufficient reason—very gracious ; 
and so, the only common bond, Tom’s movey, 
being gone, Tom received ‘notice to quit” in 
regular form. 

In the hurly burly of the times, I had host sight 
of Tom for a considerable period. One day, as 
I was travelling over the hills in Greene, by a 
cross-road, leadiug me near a country mill, I 
stopped to get water at a spring at the bottom 
ofahill. Clambering up the hill, after remount- 
ing, on the other side, the summit of it brought 
me to a view, through the bushes, of a log coun- 
try school-house, the door being wide open, and 
who did I see but Tom Edmundson, dressed as 
fine as ever, sitting back in an arm-chair, one 
thumb in his waistcoat armhole, the other hand 
brandishing a long switch, or rather pole. As I 
approached a little nearer, I heard him speak 
out: “Sir—Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, was 
the author of the Declaration of Independence— 
mind that. I thought every body knew that— 
even the Georgians.” Just then he saw me 
coming through the bushes and entering the path 


and found them in this State. Before he well) that led by the door. Suddenly he broke from 
knew the condition of his exchequer, he had/|the chair of state, and the door was slammed to, 
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and I heard some one of the boys, as I passed | Mr. Pickwick, with a slight flavor of Mr. Micaw- 
the door, say—*Tell him he can’t come in—the|ber. He was the soul of kindness, disinterested- 


. . | 

master’s sick.”” This was the last I ever saw of | 
’ 

Tom. I understand he afterwards moved to) 


Louisiana, where he married a rich French wid- 
ow, having first, however, to fight a duel with 
one of her sons, whose opposition could’nt be 
appeased, until some such expiatory sacrifice to 
the manes of his worthy father was attempted ; 
which failing, he made rather a lame apology for 
his zealous indiscretion—the poor fellow could 
make no other—for Tom had unfortunately fixed 
him for visiting his mother on crutches the bal- 
ance of his life. 

One thing I will say for the Virginians—I never 
knew one of them, under any pressure, extem- 
porize a profession. ‘The sentiment of reverence 
for the mysteries of medicine and law was too 
large for a deliberate quackery ; as to the pulpit, 
a man might as well do his starving without the 
hypocrisy. 

But others were not so nice. I have known 
them to rush, when the wolf was after them, 
from the counting-house or the plantation, into 
a doctor’s shop or a law office, as if those places 
were the sanctuaries from the avenger :—some 
pretending to be doctors that did not know a 
liver from a gizzard, administering medicine by 
the guess, without knowing enough of pharmacy 
to tell whether the stuff exhibited in the big-bel- 
lied blue, red and green bottles at the show- win- 
dows of the apothecaries’ shops, was given by 
the drop or the half-pint. 

Divers others left, but what became of them, I 
uever knew any more than they knew what be- 
comes of the sora after frost. 

Many were the instances of suffering ; of pitia- 
ble misfortune, involving and crushing whole 
families ; of pride abased; of honorable sensibil- 
ities wounded; of the provision for old age de- 
stroyed; of the hopes of manhood overeast; of 
independence dissipated, and the poor victim, 
without help, or hope, or sympathy, foreed to 
petty shifts for a bare subsistence, and a ground- 
scuffle for what, in happier days, he threw away. 
But there were too many examples of this sort 
for the expenditure of a useless compassion ; just 
as the surgeon after a battle grows case-harden- 
ed, from an excess of objects of pity. 

My memory, however, fixes itself on one hon- 
ored exception, the noblest of the noble, the best 
of the good. Old Major Willis Wormley had 
come in long before the new era. He belonged 
to the old school of Virginians. Nothing eould 
have torn him from the Virginia he loved, as, 
Jacopi Foseari, Venice, but the marrying of his 
eldest daughter, Mary, to a gentleman of Ala- 
bama. The Major was something between, or 
made of about equal parts, of Uncle Toby and 





ness and hospitality. Love to every thing that 
had life in it, burned like a flame in his large and 
benignant soul; it flowed over in his counte- 
nance and glowed through every feature, and 
moved every muscle in the frame it animated. 
The Major lived freely, was rather corpulent, 
and had not a Jean thing on his plantations: the 
negroes; the dogs; the horses; the cattle; the 
very chickens, wore an air of corpulent compla- 
cency, and bustled about with a good-humored 
rotundity. There was more laughing, singing 
and whistling at ** Holywood,” than would have 
set up a dozen Irish fairs. The Major’s wife 
had, from a long life of affection, and the prac- 
tice of the same pursuits, and the indulgence of 
the same feelings and tastes, got so much like 
him, that she seemed a feminine and modest edi- 
tion of himself. Four daughters were all that re- 
maived in the family—two had been married off— 
and they had no son. The girls ranged from 
sixteen to twenty-two, fine, hearty, whole-souled, 
wholesome, cheerful lasses, with constitutions to 
last, and a flow of spirits like mountain springs— 
not beauties, but good house-wife girls, whose 
open countenances, and neat fingers, and rosy 
cheeks, and laughing eyes, and frank and cor- 
dial manners, made them, at home, abroad, on 
horse-back or on foot, at the piano or discours- 
ing on the old English books, or Washington 
Irving’s sketch book, a favorite in the family ever 
since it was written, as entertaining and as well 
calculated to fix solid impressions on the heart, 
as any four girls in the country. The only diffi- 
culty was, they were so much alike, that you were 
put to fault which to fall in love with. They 
were all good house-wives, or women, rather. 
But Mrs. W., or Aunt W., as we called her, 
was as far ahead of any other woman in 
that way, as could be found this side of the Vir- 
ginia border. If there was anything good in the 
culinary line that she eouldn’t make, [ should 
liketo know it. The Major lived on the main stage 
road, andif any decently dressed man ever passed 
the house after sundown, he escaped by sheer 
accident. The house was greatly visited. The 
Major knew every body, and every body knew 
the Major. The stage eoach couldn’t stop long ; 
but in the hot summer days, about noon, as the 
driver tooted his born at the top of the red hill, 
two negro boys stood opposite the doer, with trays 
of the finest fruit, and a pitcher of cider for the re- 
freshment of the wayfarers. ‘The Major himself 
being on the look-out, with his hand over his 
eyes, bowing—as he only could bow—vaguely 
into the coach, and looking wistfully, to find 
among the passengers, an acquaintance whom 
he could prevail upon to get out and stay a week 
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with him. There wasn’t a poor neighbor to |jor's friends advised him he could get clear of it; 


whom the Major bad not been as good as an in- 
surer, without premium, for his stock, or for his | 
crop; and from the way he rendered the service, | 
you would think he was the party obliged—as | 
he was. 

This is not, in any country I have ever been | 
in, a money-making business; and the Major, 
though he always made good crops, must have 
broke at it long ago, but for the fortunate death 
of afew Aunts, after whom the girls were named, 
who, payivg their several debts of nature, left 
the Major the means to pay his less serious but 
still weighty obligations. 

The major—for a wonder, being a Virginian— 
had no partizan politics. He could not have. 
His heart could not hold any thing that implied 
a warfare upon the thoughts or feeelings of others. 
He voted all the time for his friend, that is, the 
candidate living nearest to him, regretting, gen- 
erally, that he did not have another vote for the 
other man. 

It would have done a Camanche Indian's 
heart good tosee all the family together—grand- 
children and all—of a winter evening, with a 
guest or two, to excite sociability a litthe—not 
company enough to embarrass the manifestations 
of affection. Such a concordance—as if all 
hearts were attuned to the same feeling—the old 
lady knitting in the corner—the old man smoking 
his pipe opposite—both of their fine faces radia- 
ting in the pauses of the laugh, the jest, or the 
caress, the infinite satisfaction within. 

It was enough to convert an Abolitionist to 
see the old Major when he came home from a 
long journey of two days to the county town: the 
negroes running in a string to the buggy; this 
one to hold the horse, that one to help the old 
man out, and the others to inquire how he was; 
and, to observe the benignity with which—the 
kissing of the girlsand the old lady hardly over— 
he distributed a piece of calico here, a plug of 
tobacco there, or a card of town ginger-bread to 
the little snow-balls, that grinned around him: 
what was given being but a small part of the 
gift, divested of the kind, cheerful, rollicking way 
the old fellow had of giving it. 

The Major had given out his autograph, (as 
had almost every body else,) as endorser on three 
several bills of exchange, of even tenor and date, 
and all maturing at or about the sametime. His 
friend’s friend failed to pay as he or his firm 
agreed, the friend himself did no better, and the 
Major, before he knew anything at all of his dan- 
ger, found a writ served upon him, and was told 
by his friend that he was dead broke, and all he 
could give him was his sympathy: the which, 
the Major as gratefully received as if it was a 


that notice of protest not having been sent to the 
Major’s post office, released him: but the Major 
wouldn’t hear of such a defence: he said his un- 
derstanding was that he was to pay the debt if 


| his friend didn’t; and to slip out of it by a quib- 


ble, was little better than pleading the gambling 
act. Besides. what would the lawyers say! 
And what would be said by his old friends in 
Virginia, when it reached their ears that he had 
plead want of notice, to get clear of a debt, when 
every body knew it was the same thing as if he 
had got notice. And if this defence were good 
at law, it would not be in equity; and if they 
took it into chancery, it mattered not what be- 
came of the case, the property would all go, and 
he never could expect to see the last of it. No, 
no; he would pay it, and had as well set about 
it at once. 

The rumor of the Major’s condition spread far 
and wide. It reached old N. D., “an angel,” 
whom the Major had “ entertained,” and one of 
the few that ever travelled thatroad. He came, 
post haste, to see into the affair; saw the cred- 
itor; made him, upon threat of defence, agree te 
take half of the amount, and discharge the Ma- 
jor; advanced the money, and took the Major's 
negroes,—except the house-servants,—and put 
them ou his Mississippi plantation to work out 
the debt. 

The Major’s heart pained him at the thought of 
the negroes going off: he couldn’t witness it; 
though he consoled himself with the idea of the 
discipline and exercise being good for the health 
of sundry of them who had contracted sedentary 
diseases. 

The Major turned his house intoa tavern—that 
is. changed its name—put up a sign, and three 
weeks afterwards, you couldn’t have told that 
anything had happened. ‘The family were as 
happy as ever—the Major never having put on 
airs of arrogance in prosperity, felt no humilia- 
tion in adversity: the girls were as cheerful, 
as bustling and as light-hearted as ever, and 
seemed to think of the duties of hostesses as 
mere bagatelles, to enliven the time. ‘The old 
Major was as profluent of anecdotes as ever, and 
never grew tired of telling the same ones to every 
new guest; and yet, the Major's anecdotes were 
all of Virginia growth, and not one of them un- 
der the legal age of 21. If the Major had work- 
ed his negroes as he had those anecdotes, he 
would have been able to pay off the bills of ex- 
change without any difficulty. 

The old lady and the girls laughed at the an- 
ecdotes, though they must have heard them at 
least a thousand times, and knew them by heart; 
for the Major told them: without the variations: 





legal tender and would pay the debt. The Ma- 





and the other friends of the Major laughed too : 
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indeed, with such an air of thorough hasevolence, | versity. have tow ay in the innocent oc- 


and in such a truly social spirit did the old fel-| 
low proceed “ the tale to unfold,” thata Cassius 
like raseal that wouldn’t laugh, whether he saw | 
anything to laugh at or not, ought to have been | 
sent to the Penitentiary for life—half of the time 
to be spent in solitary confinement. 





Critors Cable. 


We find in a recent number of * To-Day,” a 
very excellent literary journal of Boston, some 
judicious remarks on the forthcoming month- 
ly Magazine of Mr. Putnam, in the course of 
which occurs the following passage. 


“In the next place, the magazine should be free from any 
exhibition of sectional or local feelings. Such prejudices 
in literary matters are particularly out of place. We 
think, that, for some reasons, the city of New York is the 
best place for the publication of an American magazine. 
Rut it should be distinctly kept in mind, that it really is 
an American magazine, and not a New York magazine. 
James Fenimore Cooper used to insist that the people of 
New York, with reasons enough for an honest pride in 
their city, were proud of the wrong things. New York 
is not, and cannot be, to this country, what London is to 
the British empire. We feel sure that the really patri- 
otic inhabitants of that city rejoice with us, that no such 
absolute centralization of opinion can take place here. 
It is one of the best features of our institutions, that no 
man, in any part of the country, feels himself, as a pro- 
vincial, of less weight than the citizen of a metropolis. 
Now, while this is so, it is simply absurd for the people 
in any one city to talk of their “ Broadway,” of their the- 
atres, of their concerts, of opinions and phases of life 
among them, as if these gave the law to the country, and 
regulated the feelings of the people. It is absurd for a 
journal in one place to adopt a systematic disparagement 
of the authors of another place, as if they were as such 
inferior. Excellence in literature is absolute; and any 
attempts to measure it by a local standard are founded in 
error. We hope, that, whoever may be entrusted with 
the conduct of this new American magazine will have 
really a whole American heart, and will not allow its pa- 
ges to be disfigured by any of those local prejudices 
which have heretofore almost invariably characterized 
journals of literary pretensions emanating from the city 
of New York.” 


It is searcely necessary for us to say that in 
every word of this we heartily concur, and yet 
for the life of us, we could not read the para- 
graph withoutasmile. The fact isso well known 
that it need hardly be stated, that of all places 
on this globe of ours, Boston is par ercellence the 
very home of literary prejudices. For years 
past, a coterie of very amiable and highly cultiva- 


cupation of puffing each other, every three 
months, in the North American Review, varying 
the monotony of these pleasant labours with an 
occasional ‘ snub” of the literary pretensions of 
some other less-enlightened quarter of the coun- 
try, and at stated intervals meeting together to 
eat good dinners and ** with one voice about the 
space of two hours” to ery out “Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,” mighty and learned is this 
Boston of our building, what other city shall 
attain unto the glory thereof? Ithas been a fa- 
vorite theory with them that pure English could 
not possibly be written by any other than a Har- 
vard man, and so much were they possessed of 
the notion (a Yankee notion) of their literary 
supremacy, that they modestly styled their city 
“the Athens of America.’’ Mr. Webster once 
used the phrase in the presence of John Ran- 
dolph. * Very possibly it may be the American 
Athens,” said the orator of Roanoke, “but it 
has never been my good fortune to meet with 
any of the Athenians.” 

In venturing these remarks, we know we of- 
fend against the feelings of some who do not 
recognize the right of such * outside barbarians” 
as ourselves, to be heard in the Court of Liter- 
ature at all, and who consider our rude way of 
expressing our opinions, in 


A tongue not learned by Isis 
Nor studied by the Cam, 


quite as barbarous as the jargon poor Hood heard 
in the Rotterdam market-place. Nevertheless, 
we speak out, and snap our fingers at the learn- 
ed Thebans who sit in banco at Boston, deter- 
mined, as long as the court is held there, to stand 
in contumaciam and ask no favors. 

We are notinsensible of the high literary claims 
that Boston possesses, and no journal has been 
more prompt than the Messenger to applaud the 
noble services of the Prescotts and Everetts and 
Ticknors, (whose fame belongs to the country,) 
to the cause of Letters. It is proper, also, for us 
to declare that, so far as we have remarked the 
course of * To Day,” that journal has been free 
from narrow and local prejudices. But it seem- 
ed to us so funny to read a lecture against exclu- 
siveism by a Bostonian, that we could not help 
‘making a note of it.” We shall next expect to 
hear of Tom Hyer inveighing against “ Cruelty 
to Animals,” or Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
laying down the law of Love to One’s Neigh- 
bour. 





ted gentlemen, living within cry of Harvard Uni- 


Bayard Taylor, on his way back from his Af- 
rican pilgrimage, thus writes from Florence, con- 
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cerning the Statue of Henry Clay designed for 
this City— 


“ Hart, the sculptor, is engaged on his statue of Hen- 
ry Clay, and some busts. He has a number of orders, 
and his studio wears a busy look. The statue of Clay. 
which he has been commissioned by the ladies of Virginia 
to execute, pleased me by its thorough simplicity. It re- 
presents the great Statesman in the act of addressing an 
assembly; the position is natural and graceful, and the 
face earnest and animated. It cannot fail to be a most 
successful work. Mr. Harr has invented a very beauti- 
ful instrument for “ pointing’’ busts and figures in the 
marble, whereby a piece of sculpture can be completed in 
half the time formerly requisite. He has even gone so far 
as to point a bust from the living head. The effect of this 
invention will be, to enable the sculptor to get his idea out 
of the rough block in half the time and with half the labor 
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nor chaste nor ornamental, and observe with 
how charming a suavity he intimates that we are 
likely soon to become tedious and disgusting. It 
is excellent grumbling, indeed. Why Dogberry 
himself did not state the offences of his two cul- 
prits more succintiy— 

« D. Pedro.—Officers, what offence have these 
men committed? 

Dogb.—Marry, Sir; they have committed false 
report; moreover, they have spoken untruths; 
secondarily, they are slanderers; sixthly and 
lastly, they have belied a lady ; thirdly, they have 
verified unjust things; and, to conclude, they are 
lying knaves.” 





heretofore required.” 


And of Galt, a young Virginia Sculptor of 
great promise, he says 


“Gat the sculptor, has just completeda Bacchante, 
which strikes me as a work of unusual merit. It is a love- 
ly, laughing female head, crowned with vine leaves—not 
notous nor bacchanalian in the degraded modern sense, 
but beaming, joyous, and breathing of the delight of pure 
physical existence.” 


Apropos of this, there is now on exhibition at 
the rooms of the Historical Society, in the Athe- 
neum building, an exquisite bust of Psyche, from 
the chisel of this gentleman. The face is per- 
fectly Grecian, its expression purely intellectual 
and the execution of the whole in the highest de- 
gree pleasivg. We unite with the editors of the 
Richmond Enquirer, in a feeling of pride that so 
beautiful a work of art has been wrought by a 
native and citizen of Virgiuia. 


We believe it was Dr. Johnson who said he 
liked a good hater. Upon the priuciple of having 
all things approach as nearly as possible to per- 
fection, we like a good grumbler. And if the 
following letter does not show that we have 
found one, we will agree to every thing that the 
writer alleges. We give it entire, with the ex- 
ception of its date and signature. 


“ Mr. Jno. R. THompson: 


We thank our correspondent and querulous 


subscriber for his kind suggestions and the com- 
pendious style in which he has expressed them, 
and call upon our contributors to be straightway 
more lively and interesting and ornate in their 
articles than they have ever been before. 


Some months ago, we saw, in the “ Gossip” 


of the Southern Literary Gazette, this item-—- 


“ The following is a modern rendering of a pretty epi- 
gram from the [talian— 


“ When you were born, those who stood by 
Smiled glad, while you were crying, 

So live that all around shall cry 
And you may smile, when dying.” 


We marked the epigram with a “query” at 
the time of reading it, and have since discovered 
its origin. Itis vot from the Italian, but from 
the Persian, and was thus rendered by Sir Wil- 
lian Jones— 


On parent knee, a naked, new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smil’d, 

So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Pleas’d thou may’st smile, whilst all around thee weep. 


To those curious persons who make collections 
of queer advertisements, we commend this, from 
the Richmond Dispateh— 








“ Please send me the July No. of the Messenger, as I 
have not as yet received it. And I would say—I, in all 
huwility, venture the opinion, that you would benefit your 
work wuch, by stirring up your writers. The useful 
matter your Messenger contains, is not deep and thrilling 
enough ; nor seldom does it contain that which is very in- 
teresting—nor is the general tenor of its style, sufficiently 
chaste and ornamental. Anv book written throughout in 
a plain, matter-of-fact style, soon grows tedious, and final- 
ly disgusting. 

“ Yours with respect.” 


Pleasant correspondent that! Mark the quiet 
and friendly mauner in which he informs us that 


“ More Men’s Wives in Scarlet muslin, just received and 
| for sale by NASH & WOODHOUSE.” 


To such as had not heard of Mr. Thackeray's 
book, the original of the above must have been 
somewhat of a puzzle. 


We are indebted to the gifty lady editor of 
the * Southern Ladies’ Book,””—Miss L. Virginia 
Smith—for the first number of that monthly pub- 
lication. Miss Smith is associated with Wm. 
“T. Leonard, Esq., of New Orleans, in the edi- 
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torial management of the work, which we trust 
will soon find its way to every Southern house- 
hold. The table of contents embraces an agree- 
able variety of original and selected articles in 
prose and verse—the greater portion of the poe- 
try being from Miss Smith’s own pen. The 
Southern Ladies’ Book will always be welcomed 
by us the more cordially for such graceful and 
touching utterances of the Western Muse. 


In a speech delivered at Faneuil Hall, within 
a year past, Mr. Webster introduced this quota- 
tion— 


Ye solid men of Boston, drink no strong potations, 
Ye solid men of Boston, make no long orations. 


Much inquiry was made, at the time, as to the 
paternity of the lines, aud we believe the point 
was never settled. They occur in an “ Ameri- 
can Song,” contained in a volume which we can 
scarcely think ever came under Mr. Webster's 
observation—The Lyra Urbanica of Captain 
Charles Morris, late of the Life Guards of His 
Majesty George IV. Captain Morris wrote very 
happy and witty verses, and was one of those 
“good fellows” who lent a charm to the society 
of Carlton House in the palmy days of its splen- 
dor. The Song itself, which has less merit than 
most of the Captain’s effusions, referred to a well- 
known anecdote of the younger Pitt, during his 
Premiership. One day, the Prime Minister went 
to dine with Jenkinson, afterwards Lord Liver- 
pool, who lived in the neighborhood of London. 
He was accompanied by Chancellor Thurlow 
aud Henry Dundas, and returning, after several 
bottles a piece, the trio galloped through the 
turnpike gate at Wimbledon without stopping to 
pay the toll. The gate-keeper, rushing out, fired 
at them with a blunderbuss loaded with slugs, 
and they made a narrow escape with their lives. 
The song is supposed to be sung by a Yankee 
Captain to his Boston friends in narration of the 
blunderbuss affair, which he had heard on one of 
his transatlantic voyages. The moral, reserved 
for the last verse, is thus expressed— 


Solid men of Boston, banish strong potations, 

Solid men of Boston, make no long orations, 

Solid men of Boston, go to bed at sundown, 

And never lose your way, like the loggerheads of Lon- 
don. 


It was not long before this satirical jeu d’esprit 
was in every body’s mouth, and it was even quo- 
ted by Burke and Sheridan, in Pitt's presence in 
the House of Commons. One night Burke, in 
allusion to Sheridan’s intemperate habits, intro- 
duced the first two lines of the above, but not 
with accuracy, reciting them as Mr. Webster did, 








more than fifty years afterwards. Sheridan, who 
was never off his guard, observed in reply that 
the injunction against long drinkings and speak- 
ings was not the only moral precept in that sys- 
tem of ethics alluded to. He would remind the 
gentleman of another passage— 


He went to Daddy Jenky, by Trimmer Hal attended, 
Good lack!-in such company how his morals must be 
mended. 


Daddy Jenkey was Jenkinson and Trimmer 
Hal was Harry Dundas, and the quotation was 
significant of some overtures made, about that 
time, by Burke to the ministry. 

The fact that Mr. Webster spoke the lines 
about the *“ Solid Men of Boston” just as Mr. 
Burke did, and that neither of them was true to 
the text, would indicate that the great American 
orator, who was an intense student of the great 
English orator but never a large reader of friv- 
olous poetry, borrowed this very felicitous coup- 
let from Mr. Burke’s speeches, without having 
ever seen the Lyra Urbanica at all. 





Potices of Berw Works. 


Tue History or Henry Esmonp, Esq. Colonel in 
the Service of Her Majesty Queen Anne. Written by 
himself. By W.M.Tuackeray. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 





This book is not so much a novelas a history, and it is 
not merely a history of Colonel Henry Esmond, as its 
name implies, but of the age of Queen Anne, executed in 
a manner the most charming and picturesque. We do 
not recollect to have read anywhere, the grand narrative 
of Ramillies and Blenheim, in language so noble and per- 
spicuous. The professed historians of that remarkable 
age, have not sueeeded in setting before us in so vivid a 
light, its characters and events, and it may be doubted if 
Marlborough’s greatness in the field which the muse of 
Addison embalmed in undying verse, has ever been so 
justly appreciated by his admirers, as by our gallant Colo- 
nel, who could pourtray also the darker traits of his na- 
ture. As for the circle of wits and statesmen in which 
Colonel Henry Esmond moved, we certainly never hoped 
to be brought so near it, nor had we supposed it possible 
that the dry bones of Dick Steele and Dean Swift, my 
lord Bolingbroke and “the famous Mr. Joseph Addison,” 
could have been tricked out in periwig and small clothes, 
and made to live and talk over again for our benefit, so 
naturally as they doin these pages. Steele, as introduced 
here, is glorious. The rollicking dragoon, the Latin 
scholar translating a suspicious MS. for his less erudite 
captain, the kind hearted friend, the careless spendthrift, 
and the hen-pecked husband, in each and all of these 
phases of character, he appears to the life. He jostles 
against us after his third bowl of punch, we recognise his 
laugh at the mess-table, and we seem distinctly to over- 
hearthat maudlin conversation with Mrs. Steele,in which 
he reminds her that there is a “ distiwisht officer ithe rex 
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roob,”’ who will catch every word of her curtain Lecture, 
if she carries it on so loudly. Of Steele as a literary man, 
we have, too, occasional glimpses. The allusion to his first 
work—The Christian Hero—points finely the antithesis 
he exhibited of a moralist on paper and a profligate in 
practice, and recalls the line of the Latin poet— Video 
meliora Proboque, deteriora sequor—which seems to have 
been written by Steele himself in the person of Ovid. As 
a historical portraiture, the figure which the Pretender 
cuts in Colonel Esmond’s narrative has, perhaps, never 
been exceeded, while the imaginary explanation of how 
his own folly lost him the crown of England, evinces in 
the author a rare power in the highest range of art. All 
the accessories to these pictures—the scenery, the cos- 
tumes, the habitudes—are in the best keeping, and in our 
judgment, place Mr. Thackeray at the very head of that 


respects him, and my lady adores him. An adoration far 
more absorbing and constant however, she cherishes for 
her husband, until by habitual cruelty and neglect and 
beastly intoxication, he degrades the idol below the reve- 
rence of the worshipper. As my lord’s image is with- 
drawn from the heart of my lady, Esmond’s, unconscious- 
ly to her, takes its place. The youth, meanwhile, has 
fallen in love with Beatrix, the daughter, who, with her 
brother Frank, has been under his instruction. Lord Castle- 
wood is soon slain in a due), and this tragical event revives in 
the widow all the idolatrous attachment of her younger 
days. Towards Esmond, she constantly evinces an af- 
fection as touching and sacred as that ofa mother. But 
the sad vixen Beatrix can not be persuaded to smile on 
the young tutor, and he very sensibly determines to con- 
quer love by absence, and goes off to the wars where he 





class of novelists of which Sir Walter Scott is considered | js shortly joined by Frank, who has assumed his father’s 
the Corypheus. Macaulay has said that, whoever would | title of Lord Castlewood. Esinond soon discovers the 
know King James must look for one half of his character | proofs of his mother’s marriage and papers entitling him 
in Hume and the other half in the Fortunes of Nigel. We |to the estate and rank of his young pupil—the facts he 





borrow the form of expression, and declare that he who had previously learned from the former lord when dying 


wishes to make himself acquainted with the age of Queen 


Anne, must find one half in Macaulay’s History of Eng- | 


land, and the other half in Thackeray’s History of Colo- 
nel Esmond. 

It is interesting to observe everywhere in this novel, 
skilfully as it is done, the author’s individuality, and to 
detect, under the quaint masquerade of the English Colo- 
nel, the sharp but good-humored countenance of that 
Knight of the Free Lance, who has knocked over the 
booths of our modern Vanity Fair, and punched on the 
heads the Snobs of the Nineteenth Centary. Esmond is 
Thackeray still. All the little ‘satiric touches—such as 
the quiet fling at the painted old Viscountess, when, on 
seeing Esmond in his uniform, she said red had always 
been the color worn by the Esmonds, that she wore it all 
her life in her cheeks, and the passage where Frank, the 


real dependent promises his assistance through life to | 


Harry the real Marquis—and all the deeper and keener 
stabs of satire, from the democratic prolegomena to the 
last scene presented us in the life of Mistress Beatrix, are 
characteristic of the hand that stuck a bodkin through 
Major Pendennis and transfixed Becky Sharp. Into that 
far away region of shapes and shadows, back to which we 
look with feelings of superstitious awe and unreasoning 
adihiration, the satirist has gone with his stinging wit, his 
strong, practical sense and his generous hatred of shams, 
(and his human affections too.) and stripped from the 
grand old humbugs that reign there, the robes which so 
long have shrouded their deformities, while he has not 
been reluctant to acknowledge and display such graces 
of the heart as he has discovered in his journeying. 

Of the fictitious portion of the work, we think very 
highly, though by many, it will be considered inferior to 
eithes-of his other novels—Vanity Fair and Pendennis. 
We must give a brief outline of the love story, if only for 
the purpose of introducing with greater effect, one or two 
extracts. The hero, then, Henry Esmond, finds himself 
at au early age ina great castle with a lord and lady, the 
painted Viscountess, who suddenly disappear for politi- 
cal reasons, (the lord being soon after killed at the battle 
of the Boyne,) leaving their little charge in the family 
mansion, whichis presently taken possession of by another 
lord and his lady—Lord and Lady Castlewood, under 
whose protection Esmond grows up. Esmond’s position 
is an equivocal one, as he is thought to be an illegitimate 
child, and he therefore feels the deepest gratitude for the 
kindness with which he is treated by both his superiors. 
The boy, on reaching years of discretion, developes an 
intellect much beyond that of lord or lady, and thereby he 
acquires a decided influence over the household. My lord 








| 


from the wound received in the duel—but these proofs 
and papers he suppresses, unwilling to dash the worldly 
prosperity of his noble benefactors. Young Frank, there- 
fore wears the title, and Lady Castlewood inhabits the 
mansion, nor does Esmond ever enlighten them on the sub- 


ject of his rights. Returning from Marlborough’s victo- 


ries with the eclat of triumph, he is again fired with /a 
belle passion for Beatrix, who,as lady of honor to Queen 
Anne, has been jilting barons, earls and marquises, and 
| has become betrothed toa Duke. Beatrix, brilliant co- 
| quette and thorough woman of the world, Jaughs at him. 
| But the Duke is killed, and Beatrix seems cured of her 
| levity by sorrow,and we begin to have hopes of Esmond, 
| when the licentious Pretender comes in to compass the 
fall of that radiant maiden. With Beatrix’s dishonor 
| passes away the blind devotion of Esmond. His heart- 
strings had all along been twined around the lovely and 
excellent Lady Castlewood, but little older than himself, 
and that affection, half filial as it was, now changes into 
the sentiment of manly love. And the book closes with 
the assurance given the reader, that having emigrated to 
Virginia after the scenes therein described, he had enjoyed 
many years of the purest domestic happiness, on the 
banks of the Potomac, as the husband of his first charm- 
er’s mother. 

The character of Lady Rachel Castlewood, is one of 
the noblest in fiction. Amelia Sedley, the ladies declared 
to be a fool, and with Helen Pendennis they were by no 
means satisfied. Mr. Thackeray, they said, was a woman- 
hater, and abused the sex. Oh, most exquisite amende— 
my lady Rachel, where have we found a more loveable 
creature than thou art? Thy very weaknesses endear 
thee to us as setting forth thy humanity. What a self- 
sacrifice was that, when, thy lord killed, and thy children 
only too wilful, thou repressed thy rising affection for Es- 
mond and bade Beatrix make him happy! 

And now for an extract. Read this and see how touch- 
ingly our satirist can describe the wreck of a love. It re- 
fers to the estrangement between Rachel and her first 
lord— 


“*T was easy for Harry to see, however much his lady 
persisted in obedience and admiration for her husband, 
that my lord tired of his quiet life and grew weary, and 
then testy, at those gentle bonds with which his wife 
would have held him. As they say the grand Lama of 
Thibet is very much fatigued by bis character of divinity, 
and yawns on-his altar as his bonzes kneel and worship 


him, many a home-god grows heartily sick of the rever- 


iol 
is 





ence with which his family-devotees pursue hin, and 
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for freedom and for his old life, and to be off the pedestal 
on which his dependents would have him sit for ever, 
while they adore him, and ply him with flowers and hymns 
and incense and flattery;—so, after a few years of his 
marriage, my honest Lord Castlewood began to tire; all 
the high-flown raptures and devotional ceremonies with 
which his wife, his chief priestess, treated him, first sent 
him to sleep, and then drove him out of doors ; forthe truth 
must be told, that my lord was a jolly gentleman with 
very little of the august or divine in his nature, though his 
fond wife persisted in revering it—and besides, he had to 
pay a penalty for this love, which persons of his disposi- 
tion seldom like to defray: and, in a word, if he had a 
loving wife, had a very jealous and exacting one. Then 
he wearied of this jealousy: then he broke away from it; 
then came, no doubt, complaints and recriminations ; then, 
perhaps, promises of amendment not fulfilled; then up- 
braidings not the more pleasant, because they were silent, 
and only sad looks and tearful eyes conveyed them. Then, 
perhaps, the pair reached that other stage which is not 
uncommon in married life when the woman perceives that 
the god of the honeymoon is a god no more; only a mortal 
like the rest of us—and so she looks into her heart, and Io! 
vacue@ sedes et inania arcana. And now, supposing our 
lady to have a fine genius and a brilliant wit of her own, 
and the magic spell and infatuation removed from her 
which had led her to worship as a god a very ordinary 
mortal—and what follows! ‘They live together, and they 
dine together, and they say ‘my dear’ and ‘my love’ as 
heretofore ; but the man is himself, and the woman herself: 
that dream of love is over, as everything else is over in 
life; as flowers and fury, and griefs and pleasures are 


over. 


* * * » 


“You shouldn’t say that papa is not fond of mamma,’ 
said the boy, at this confession. ‘Mamma never said 
so; and mamma forbade you to say it, Miss Beatrix.’ 

“Twas this, no doubt, that accounts for the sadnessin 
Lady Castlewood’s eyes, and the plaintive vibrations of 
her voice. Who does not know of eyes, lighted by love 
once, where the flame shines no more? of lamps extin- 
guished, once properly trimmed and tended? . Every man 
has such in his house. Such mementos make our splen- 
didest chambers look blank and sad; such faces seen in 
a day cast a gloom upon our sunshine. So oaths mutu- 
ally sworn, and invocations of heaven, and priest! y ceremo- 
nies, and fond belief, and love, so fond and faithful, that it 
never doubted but that it should live forever, are all of no 
avail toward making love eternal: it dies, in spite of the 
bans and the priest; and I have often thought there should 
be a visitation of the sick for it; and a funeral service and 
an extreme unction, and an abi in pace. It has its course, 
like all mortal things—its beginning, progress and decay. 
It buds and it blooms out into sunshine, and it withers and 
ends. Strephon and Chloe languish apart; join in a rap- 
ture; and presently vou hear that Chloe is crying, and 
Strephon has broken his crook across her back. Can you 
mend it so as to show no marks of rupture? Not all the 
priests of Hymen, not all the incantations to the gods 
can make it whole!” 


Here is a bit of sprightliness to relieve the pathos of 
what has just been given. It is the interview between 
Esmond and Beatrix, after his first return from the wars, 
and before the beauty had entered the Queen’s service— 


“ This laughing colloquy took place in the hall of Wal- 
cote House: in the midst of which is a staircase that 
leads from an open gallery, where are the doors of the 





sleeping chambers: and trom one of these, a wax candle 


in her hand, and illuminating her, came Mistress Beatrix—} 





the light falling indeed upon the scarlet ribbon which she 
wore, and upon the most brilliant white neck in the world. 

* Esmond had left a child, and found a woman, grown 
beyond the common height, and arrived at such a dazzling 
completeness of beauty, that his eyes might well show 
surprise and delight at beholding her. In hers there was 
a brightness so lustrous and melting, that I have seen a 
whole assembly follow her as if by an attraction irresis- 
tible: and that night the great Duke was at the play- 
house after Ramillies, every soul turned and looked (she 
chanced to enter at the opposite side of the theatre at the 
same moment) at her, and notat him. She was a brown 
beauty—that is, her eyes, hair, and eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, were dark ; her haircurling with rich undulations, 
and waving over her shoulders; but her complexion was 
as dazzling white as snow in sunshine, except her cheeks, 
which were of a still deeper crimson. Her mouth and 
chin, they said, were too large and full, and so they might 
be for a goddess in marble, but not for a woman whose 
eyes were fire. whose look was love, whose voice was the 
sweetest love song, whose shape was perfect symmetry, 
health, decision, activity, whose foot, as it planted itself 
on the ground, was firm but flexible, and whose motion, 
whether rapid or slow, was always perfect grace—agile 
as a nymph, lofty as a queen—now melting, now imperi- 
ous, now sarcastic—there was no single movement of 
hers but was beautiful. As he thinks of her, he who 
writes feels young again, and remembers a paragon. 

“So she came, holding her dress with one fair rounded 
arm, and her taper before her, tripping down the stair to 
greet Esmond. 

“*She hath put on her scarlet stockings and white 
shoes,’ says my lord, still laughing. ‘O, my fine mis- 
tress! is this the way you set your cap at the Captain !’ 
She approached, shining smiles upon Esmond, who could 
look at nothing but her eyes. She advanced holding for- 
ward her head, as if she would have him kiss her as he 
used to do when she was a child. 

“*Stop,’ she said, ‘I am grown too big! Welcome, 
cousin Henry! and she made him an arch courtesy, 
sweeping down to the ground almost, with the most gra- 
cious bend, looking up the while with the brightest eyes 
and sweetest smile. Love seemed to radiate from her. 
Harry eyed her with such a rapture as the first lover is 
described as having by Milton. 

“* Nest ce pas?’ says my lady,in a low, sweet voice, 
still hanging on his arm. 

“ Esmond turned round with a start and a blush, as he 
met his mistress’s clear eyes. He had forgotten her, 
wrapt in admiration of the filia pulcrior. 

“* Right foot forward, toe turned out, so: now drop the 
courtesy, and show the red stockings, "Trix. They’ve 
silver clocks, Harry. The dowager sent’em. She went 
to put ’em on,’ cries my lord. 

“*Hush, you stupid child!’ says Miss, smothering her 
brother with kisses; and then she must come and kiss 
her mamma, looking all the while at Harry, over his mis- 
tress’s shoulder. And if she did not kiss him, she gave 
him both her hands, and then took one of his in both 
hands, and said: ‘ Oh, Harry, we’re so, so glad you're 
come!’” 


What a tableau have we here, made up of mother and 
daughter—my Lady in love with Esmond and Esmond in 
love with Beatrix— 


“¢ Who was it taught you to dance, Cousin Beatrix?’ 
says the Colonel. 

* She laughed out the air of a minuet, and swepta low 
courtesy, coming up to the recover with the prettiest lit- 


tie fuot in the world pointed out. Her mother came in as 
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she was in this attitude ; my lady had been in her closet | officers say, the Prince became possessed with a sort of 
having taken poor Frank’s conversion in a very serious | warlike fury ; his eyes lighted up; he rushed hither and 
way; the madcap girl ran up to her mother, put her arms | thither, raging; he shrieked curses and encouragement, 
round her waist, kissed her, tried to make her dance, and | yelling and harking his bloody war-dogs on, and himself 
said: ‘ Don’t be silly, you kind littke mamma, and cry | always at the first of the hunt. Our Duke was as calm 
about Frank turning Papist. Whata figure he must be with | at the mouth of the cannon, as at the door of a drawing- 
a white sheet and a candle walking in a procession bare-| room. Perhaps he could not have been the great man he 
foot!” And she kicked off her little slippers (the won- | was, had he had a heart either for love or hatred, or pity 
derfullest little shoes with wonderful tall red heels, Es-| or fear, or regret or remorse. He achieved the highest 
mond pounced upon one as it fell close beside him,) and | deed of daring, or deepest calculation of thought, as he 
she put on the drollest little moue, and marched up and | performed the very meanest action of which a man is ca- 
down the room holding Esmond’s cane by way of taper. | pable; told a lie, or cheated a fond woman, or robbed a 
Serious as her mood was, Lady Castlewood could not re-| poor beggar of a half penny with a like awful serenity 
frain from laughing ; and as for Esmond he looked on | and equal capacity of the highest aad lowest of our na- 
with that delight with which the sight of this fair creature | ture. 
always inspired him; never had he seen any woman so| “His qualities were pretty well knewn in the army, 
arch, so brilliant and so beautiful. where there were parties of all politics, and of plenty of 
“ Having finished her march, ske put out her foot for | shrewdness and wit; but there existed sucha perfect confi- 
her slipper. The Colonel knelt down: ‘If you will be | dence in him as the first captain ofthe world, and such fuith 
Pope | will turn papist,’ says he; and her holiness gave | and admiration in bis prodigious genius and fortune, that the 
him gracious leave to kiss the little stockinged foot be-| very men whom he notoriously cheated of their pay the 
fure he put the slipper on. chiefs whom he used and injured—for he used all men, 
“ Maumma’s feet began to paton the floor during this | great and small, that came near him, as his instruments 
operation, and Beatrix, whose bright eyes nothing esca- | alike, and took something of theirs, either some quality 
ped, saw that little mark of impatience. She ran up and | or some property—the blood of a soldier it might be, we 
embraced her mother, with her usual cry of,“*O you silly | jeweled hat, or a hundred thousand crowns trom a king, 
little mamma: your feet are quite as pretty as mine,’ or a portion out of a starving sentinel’s three farthings ; or 
says she: ‘they are, cousin, though she hides ’em: but | {when he was young) a kiss from a woman, and the gold 
the shoemaker will tell you that he makes for both off the | chain off her neck, taking all he could from w oman oF 
same last.’ man, and having, as 1 have said, this of the god-like in 
“*You are taller than I am, dearest,’ says her mother, | im, that he could see a hero perish oS spew full, 
blushing over her whole sweet face‘ and—and it is your | With the same amount of sympathy for either. ‘Not that 
hand, my dear, and not your foot he wants you to give he had no tears; he could always order up this reserve 
him, and she said it with a hysteric laugh, that had more | #t the proper mement to battle ; he could draw upon tears 
of tears than laughter in it ; laying her head on her daugh- | ©" siniles alike, and whenever need was for using this 
ter’s fair shoulder, and hiding it there. They made a very cheap coin. He would cringe to a shoe-black, as he w ould 
pretty picture together, and looked like a pair of sisters flatter a minister or a monarch; be haughty, be humble, 
the sweet simple matron seeming younger than her years, | threaten, repent, weep, grasp your hand, or stab you, 
and her daughter, if not older, yet somehow, from a com-| Whenever he saw occasion. But yet those of the army, 
manding manner and grace which she possessed above who knew him best and had suttered most from him, ad- 
most women, her mother’s superior and protectress.” mired him most of all; and as he rode along the lines to 
battle, or galloped up in the nick of time to a battalion 





We could go on giving extracts from the story, with 
great Satisfaction to ourselves, for many pages, had we 
space for them, and we wish very much we could squeeze 
all of those sketches in Indian ink, of Swift and Marl- 
borough and Oxford and Bolingbroke, which illustrate 
the political and historical portion of the work. We must here dismiss Mr. Thackeray for this present, 

We can give but one—that ef Marlborough—in which | hoping that he muy long live to write novels as full of 
th€ great captain appears somewhat differently from the | manly reason and ennobling sentiment as the “ History 
newly dead Wellington as lamented in the columns of|of Henry Esmond, Esq., Colonel in the service of her 
the English journals— majesty, Queen Anne.” 


reeling from betore the enemy’s charge or shot, the faint- 
ing men aud officers got new courage as they saw the 
splendid cali of his face, and felt that his will made them 
irresistible.” 


“ Our chief, whom England and all Europe, saving only 
the Frenchmen, worshiped almost, had this of the god- 
dike in him, that he was impassible before victory, before 


mange, a4 defeat. Before the greatest obstacle or} Whatever may be said of the recent efforts of America 
the most trivial ceremony ; befure a hundred thousand 


. . in other walks of literature, it cannot be denied that our 
men drawn in battalia, or a peasant slaughtered at the ; Rea Ao kia cant peeeeee: ‘The 
door of his burning hovel ; before a carouse of drunken |? 5 hata variate Manaartintt Rdignsitse | 
German lords, or a monarch’s court, or a cottage-table tmagedion of Loker has given himes enxiehie Same on bots 

: ‘ . va 6 ..’ | sides of the Atlantic as a dramatist, and have been en- 

where his plans were laid, or an enemy’s battery, vomit- , . or 
‘ : 7 a ucted, us the bills say,“ toeuthusiastic audiences” in Lon- 
ing flame and death, and strewing corpses around about é A , . lel 

: : don and Liverpool, as well as ia New York and Philadel- 
him—he was always bold, calm, resolute, like fate. He “ft pag ‘Sieg ale 3 
salebned a treanen ora coustGow; he told <6 tileckeed phia. Mr. Simms’ * Norman Maurice,” first published in 
aiienh: on Styx ines inde allie paid ‘ complineeet or| is magazine, has gone through several editions, and 
spoke about the seasiie ; He oak a wihiwess: end tet fixed the author's reputation at the same high murk as a 
her: straved his : 5 “1 hj writer for the stage as it had previously been as a poet 
ver; he betrayed his benefactor, and supported him, or 
would have murdered him, with the same calmness al-| and novelist. The aeat little publication now under our 
ways, and having no more remorse than Clotho, when | eye, establishes the claims of another author—Mr. Corne- 
she weaves the thread, or Lachesis, when she cuts it. In| lius Mathews—to the honors of dramatic composition. 
the hour of battle | have heard the Prince of Savey’s'“ Witchcraft” is a powerfully written wagedy, deriving its 
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WircucrarFt: A T'ragedy in Five Acts, By Corne- 
Livs MaTHEWS. Loudon: David Bogue. 1552. 
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effect from the delineation of human passions in an age of 
deep excitement and tragic incident. The early history 
of Massachusetts is invested with a haze which is in the 
highest degree favorable to the purposes of the imagina- 
tive author, and Hawthorne has availed himself finely of 
this adventitious interest in that weird production— The 
Scarlet Letter. Mr. Mathews betrays a like perception of 
the peculiar fitness of such an atmosphere for the charac- 
ters of romance, in selecting the period of the witch-ma- 
nia for the time of his tragedy. ‘The plot of the story turns 
on the filial devotion of the hero, Gideon Bodish, to his 
mother, who is burned as a witch, and the struggle be- 
tween this sentiment and his love for Susanna Peache, 
who is induced to testify against the accused by the wily 
suggestions of a rival of Gideon—one Jarvis Dane Jarvis 
causes Susanna to believe that if the mother could be torn 
from the son, his affections would centre without abate- 
ment upon herself, and upon her evidence, the sacrifice is 
decreed. The son, however, cleaves to the mother, even 
in martyrdom, and dies branding the murderers with their 
guilt. The action of the piece is very spirited and the 
dialogue sinks and swells with the occasion, rising at 
times to nervous and impassioned poetry, and always re- 
lieved from baldness by the quaint phasevlogy of the age 
which Mr. Mathews has most happily caught. Alto- 
gether ignorant, as we profess ourselves to be, of stage 
effect, our opinion as to the adaptation of this tragedy for 
performance is worth-nothing, and yet we feel confident 
that passages of it, well sustained on the boards, would 
be highly successful, while the fiery energy of Gideon, 
expressed in the bold language placed in his mouth, could 
not fuil to communicate itself to the listener. We are in- 
debted to the author for a copy of this drama, which has 
not yet appeared in an American edition. 


Messrs E. H. Butler & Co. of Philadelphia. have issued | 


sume magnificent volumes for the holidays, which will 
vie for exquisite typography and elegant illustration, with 
the finest books of the London publishers. “The Lays 
of Ancient Rome” is really a gem in its way. The work 
is a faithful copy of the splendid edition of the Longmans, 
and, having compared the two, we do not hesitate to say 
that the American volume is in no respect inferior to the 
English. Oue additional attraction it has in the spirited 
steel engraving of the author. The designs are mostly 
from the antique, and ure in beautiful harmony with the 
subject matter. Mr. Mucaulay’s numerous admirers will 
rejoice to procure so rich an edition of the “ Lays of An- 
cient Rome,” in which poems the author’s wealth of im- 
agery and pomp of diction are, perhaps, as wonderfully 
displayed as in any other of his writings. 

The Lyrics of the Heart and other Poems, By Alaric 
A. Watts, is the title of another sumptuous gift-book 
from the sane press. No large collection of the sweet ef- 
fusions of this graceful poet, has ever before been pub- 
lished in America, and the value of the present one is en- 
fianced by the numerous engravings which it contains. 

As a thing for presentation, no work in the English lan- 
guage will continue to find favor with all classes, longer 
than the Meledies of Tommy Moore. Messrs. Butler & Co. 
fiave therefore exhibited excellent taste in bringing out a 
new edition of these famous lyrics. Upon them alone the 


fume of the author might securely rest. In the humble | 


cottage and the luxurious boudoir their musical lapses 
have been sung for years bv the fairest maidens of two 
great nations, and orators have quoted their fiery senti- 
ments of patriotism in parliament and congress whenever 
the cause of Freedom has been assailed. 





&c., by Mrs. Hemans, the admirers of that lady will find 
a volume worthy, in point of style and finish, of its con- 
tents. For ourselves, never having intensely affected Mrs. 
Hemans’ poetry, we like the “ Records of Woman”’ less 
than either of the other publications of Messrs. Butler & 
Co. which we have mentioned. That she possessed a 
poetic sensibility and a very happy versification is unde- 
niable, but we think these gifts might have employed more 
agreeably than in letting the English people know, in 
every number of the New Monthly Magazine, how su- 
premely miserable was the poetess. That her sorrow was 
melodious did not furnish a sufficient reason for running 
it into stereotypes for the public. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Hemans wrote some enchanting verses, which may be 
found, royally printed, prettily embellished and bravely 
bound up in the volume before us. 

Friendship’s Offering, an annual of long standing, 
came to us With the foregoing volumes. It is made up of 
pleasant reading from various authors, English and Amer- 
ican. All who like mezzotint illustrations, will find it to 
their taste as a holiday gewgaw. 

A. Morris, 97 Main Street, has the Christmas publica- 
tions of Messrs. Butler & Co. for sale. 


Tur Girt For att Seasons: Illustrated by Steel En- 
gravings. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
200 Broadway. 1853. [From Nash & Woodhouse, 
139 Main Street. 


This is one of the old-fashioned “ annuals”—that ex- 
ceedingly trifling class of books to which our grandmothers 
—peace be with them!—took withso much fervor. Gilt, 
morocco, gold edges and “steel engravings:”—thrt is 
pretty much all which the most careful research will find 
in the present * Gift.” We hope such gifts will go out 
of fashion :—that the young gentlemen now growing up 
will refrain from buying them, and that the young ladies 
will refuse peremptorily to receive them. Whena splen- 
didly bound volume is laid upon our table, we instinc- 
tively resolve not to investigate the literary portion, and 
only look at it a second time when the engravings are ori- 
ginal and good. In the case of “the Gift,” we are sorry 
to say this is not the case. Burns wanders here with his 
Highland lassie beside that gigantic wheat-field, as of old— 
those young gentlemen gather around the damsel playing 
the guitar as in former years: the affectionate matron bids 
her warrior farewell as in the ancient days:—thus the en- 
gravings are not new. The literary portion of the work 
is chiefly of English origin—but not on that account good. 
“Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley” writes some bad verses 
—very bad: ex.gr. 


“In pale hours of evening often, thoughts grow calm and 
feelings soften ; 
Memory’s reign beginneth then : 
Spirit stars then ’ gin their shining with those proud ones 
that are lining 
Yon cerulean, mystic Plain!” 


Mr. Bacon, the publisher in “ Pendennis,” complains 
that the nobility don’t write well—that even the “ Hadg- 
ingcourt” of Popjoy “fell dead.” If this is a specimen, 
we agree with Bacon. But why should we have taken 
the pains to caution the public against this biyow in books’ 
clothing. It will be bought for its glitter like many other 
things; and after all, if people wi// buy “ annuals,” they 





du the Records of Woman, Sougs of the Affection, Sc., 





may as well purchase “ The Gift.” It is nearly as good 
as the rest of its species. 
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THe Homes or American Avutuors, Comprising An- 
ecdotical, Personal, and Descriptive Sketches. Mlus- 
trated by Nineteen Fine Engravings on Steel, &c., &c. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1853. [For sale 
by A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Who does not think, upon turning over the leaves of this 
delightful volume, how much better is such a testimonial 
to the country’s intellect, than that showy tribute to fe- 
male vanity—The Book of Home Beauty—and how much 
worthier of the soft incense of praise are the authors of a 
great nation than the belles of a great city? We therefore 
deem Mr. Putnam’s ‘crack book’ of the present season, 
entitled to far higher consideration than that of the last 
season. In republican America, where no Court Circle 
exists—giving laws to provincial society—no “ earthly 
paradise of Ormolu,” into which the million would stake 
their lives to be admitted—we do not care to read of the 
graces and accomplishments of any aristocratic set of 
beauties, but what man or woman who has been charmed 
by the Sketch Book into a feeling of personal regard for 
its author, or has learned to know Kennedy in Swal- 
low Barn, or acquired from the Twice Told Tales an in- 
terest in anything relating to Hawthorne, will not be de- 
lighted with the ana given in “ The Homes of American 
Authors’’? 

The Sketches contained in the volume are written with 
ease and elegance. “ The Howadji” makes himself known 
here in his picturesque, Tennysonian sentences ;—we 
recognize elsewhere in the book the finished and thought- 
ful manner of Tuckerman ;—Griswold contributes to it a 
paper marked with hischaracteristic excellence, and Bry- 
ant gracefully appears in the description of the woodland 
haunt of his brother poet—William Gilmore Simms. We 
are disappointed in not finding in the work portraits of 
Simms and Kennedy, no satisfactory presentments of 
their fine faces having ever been given to the public. 
There are, however, very exquisite steel engravings of Ir- 
ving, Cooper and Everett, and scattered throughout the 
entire work are numerous tinted illustrations on wood, 
and facsimiles of manuscripts. These latter seem to us 
singularly unfortunate as specimens of the author’s auto- 
graphs. Few men, who ever learned to sign their names, 
have written more legibly and beautifully than Mr. Ever- 
ett or Mr. Kennedy—the latter’s handwriting we consider 
the very perfection of caligraphy—yet from the facsimiles 
in this volume, both these gentlemen would appear to 
have acquired the art of pennmanship on Dogberry’s plan 
who told us that “to write and read comes by nature.” 
Surely the engraver must have picked out the worst leaf 
in the “ Oration at Niblo’s” and “ Horse Shoe Robinson” 
for copying. 

Altogether, we think “'The Homes of American Au- 
thors” one of the pleasantest and prettiest books it has 
been our good fortune to meet with for many a day. 


Katuay: A Cruise in the China Seas. By W. Has- 
tincs MacavuLay. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co., 
10 Park Place. 1852. 


We see no good reason why this volume should have 
been published,—as it contains nothing new, and relates 
to a cruise which was singularly devoid of interest—un- 
less it be to show that American midshipmen are taught, 
among other things, to write the English language with 
sufficient correctness. Mr. Macaulay certainly is nota 
suggestive writer, and the only praise we could give him 
would be of a negative character--that he has not filled 
his book with mere nonsense nor deviated from the pro- 





priety of a gentleman in his style. But if “a cruise to 
the China Seas” is productive of no more excitement to 
others than it was to Mr. Macaulay, we say with the au- 
thor of Locksley Hall— 


Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


|Tue Lire or Bernarv Patissy, or Saintes, His /a- 


bors and discoveries of Art and Science, with an Out- 
line of his Philosophical Doctrines, &c. By Henry 
Morey. In Two Volumes. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Bernard Palissy, of Saintes, was an enthusiastic pot- 
ter ofthe Sixteenth Century, who from the business of 
glass-painting in early life, turned his attention to the an- 
cient art of pottery, and occasionally wrote books, which 
still survive with some of his vases, to rescue his name 
from oblivion. Mr. Morley’s volumes, however, are like- 
ly to perpetuate the memory of Palissy far more certajn- 
ly than his writings, which were of no supereminent mer- 
it, or his porcelain which will one day or other be crack- 
ed; just as the autobiography of Cellini will last longer 
than the most exquisite of his gold or silverimages. The 
work has attracted a large share of attention in England, 
for its curious details of art three hundred years ago, and 
is likely to be popular in this country, in the beautiful 
reprint of Messrs. Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 


DiscOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE Mississippy 
VatLeY: With the Original Narrative ef Mar- 
quette, Membré, Hennepin and Anastase Douay. By 
Joun Gitmary SuHea. Redfield, Clinton Hall. New 
York. 1852. [From J. W. Randolph, 121, Main 
Street. 


Mr. Shea is entitled to the thanks of all lovers of histor- 
ical literature, for this timely and valuable contribution, 
to that branch of learning. By diligent research among 
the records of the past, and careful investigation of origin- 
al manuscripts he has been enabled to present a full and 
satisfactory account of the early settlement of the Missis- 
sippi Valley such as has never before appeared. The life 
of Marquette, one of the first explorers of that region, and 
the narratives of the missionaries jn La Salle’s expedition 
which are given in the volume, are alone worthy of atten- 
tive consideration. ‘The book is handsomely printed and 
contains facsimiles of Marquette’s map and some of the 
documents relating to the period of the exploration. 


Secect British Evoquence: Embracing the best 
Speeches entire of the Most Eminent Orators of Great 


Britain for the last two Centuries; with Sketches of 


their Lives, an Estimate of their Genius, and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By Caauncry A. Goop- 
ricH, D. D. Professor in Yale College. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers 1853. 8vo. pp. 947. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A voluminous and promising title-page, every word of 
which the reader will find fulfilled in the book itself. The 
speeches given are the very best that have been made in 
England from the time of Charles I. to the present day, 
and given withoutabridgment. The Biographical Sketch- 


es are quite full and satisfactory, and show the hand of 


the careful and accomplished scholar in their preparation. 

















764 Notices of 


New Works. [DecemBer, 1852. 








Among them is a paper on the illustrious unknown Ju- 
nius—prefacing some extracts from his celebrated Let- 
ters which, though never spoken, are properly included 
by Professor Goodrich among the best specimens of Bri- 
tish Eloquence. Considered as a whole this book is de- 
serving of great favor with the public, and will no doubt 
meet with it. 


Tue Boox or tHe Heart; or Lover’s EMBLEMs. 
Illustrated by Thirty-three Steel Engravings. New 
York : D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 1853. 
[From Nash & Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


The publishers have succeeded well in what they have 
here undertaken—in ‘getting up’ a pretty volume for 
Christmas centre-table service. The engravings are cer- 
tainly very fine, and there are twice as many of themas we 
usually see in the annuals andholiday publications. The 
binding of the copy before us is full morocco, richly gilt, 
embossed with tasteful designs. The letter press is well 
enough in its way, but has a look as if it had been ‘done’ 
by some clever hand with especial reference to the plates, 
and for the purpose of bringing them all into use. Any 
body who wishes to make a handsome present to “ some- 
hody,” cannot do better than to purchase “ The Book of 
the Heart, or Love’s Emblems.” 


Frank Freeman’s Barser Soop: A Tale. By Rev. 
Barnarp Harr. D. D. Illustrated by Rush B. Hall. 
New York: Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau Street. 
1852. [From Nash & Woodliouse, 139 Main Street. 


We mean so disrespect to the author of this volume, 
and no irreverence to the dignity he bears, when we say 
that if we were called on to give the meaning of D. D. af- 
ter his name, we should write it ‘devilish dull,’—for we 
have not been punished with the perusal of a stupider 
piece of trash in a twelve-month. There is neither sense | 
nor wit in its three hundred and forty-one pages, and we 
would advise the Rev. Mr. Hall in future, to confine him- 
self to the pulpit where he may perhaps figure very re- 
spectfully. The illustrations are good and give us better 
scenes than ean be gathered from the text. 


Kwick-Kwnacks, from an Editor’s Table. By L. Gay- 
lord Clark. New York, D. Appleton & Co, 1852. 


Who is not familiar with the pathos, the humor, drollery, 
wit, fun, and feeling of every kind, “ from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,”’ which the Editor of the Knicker- 
bocker lias from time to time served upon his table, for 
the edification and enjoyment of his readers? The frag- 
ments of these feasts are here gathered together : but they 
are no broken victuals—they form a banquet of rich va- 
riety, where the epicure may please his fastidious taste 
by selection, or the gourmand may indulge his cathelic 
eppetite without limit. We confess that we belong to 
the latter class ; for, beginning with that beautiful and 
touching “ Gossip about Children,” we read straight on 
for some 200 pages; recognizing by the way many old 
acquaintances, that we were glad to meet again. From 
among the facetia, we must find room for one reminis- 
cence of Jarvis the painter, whose bonkommie and con- 
vivial talent are freshly remembered in our city. 

“A mercurial yet misanthropic Frenchman, who, to 





“save himself from himself,’ used often to call upon Jay- 


vis, had an ‘ Old Master,’ a wretched daub, whose great- 
est merit was its obscurity. Being ignorant of the hoax 
which had been played upon him in its purchase, he set 
a great value upon it, and invited Jarvis to come to his 
room and examine it. Jarvis didso: and to prevent giv- 
ing its possessor pain, he avoided the expression of an 
opinion ‘ upon the merits,’ but advised the owner to have 
it cleaned; it being ‘so dirty that one might easily mis- 
take it for a very ordinary painting.’ Some four or five 
days afterward the Frenchman called upon the painter ; 
and, the moment he entered his apartment, he exclaimed : 
‘Ah! Monsieur JARveEs, I ’ave some’sing to tell you! 
My graand picture is des-troy!’ no wors’ ad—n any more! 
I get ze man to clean him; ver’ good; he wash him all 
out wis ze turpentine! Ah! if I could only catch him! 
I would kick him p-/-e-n-t-y!’_ *‘ Heavens,’ exclaimed Jar- 
vis, ‘can itbe possible that that great picture is spoiled ? 
You must have been in a towering passion, when it came 
home in that condition.’ ‘No, no, Monsieur,’ replied the 
Frenchman, in a tachrymose, pitiful tone; ‘1 am not 
strong man to be angry—I was s-é-c-k !” 

We commend this little volume to the public. Every 
man will find something in it to like, if he can “ read print” 
atall. For the solace of a dull or weary hour, when one 
desires to be soothed with sad thoughts, or enlivened with 
merry ones, we know no better prescription than a few 


pages of “ Old Knick.” 


Pictures From St. Peterssurc. By Edward Jerr- 
mann. Translated from the Original German, by F’red- 
erick Hardman. New York: G. P. Putnam and Co., 
10 Park Place. 1852. 


This is an entertaining account of travel in the domin- 
ions of his Imperial Highness, the Czar, written in a 
spirit of seeming impartiality, and presenting much use- 
ful information of Russian manners and customs. If 


| Herr Jermann speaks truthfully, the great Bear is not after 


afl as untractable or terrible a beast as lie has been repre- 
sented. If he sends off, now and then, a score of amiable 


|and educated subjects to the mines of Siberia, he looks 


carefully te the moral and physical necessities of those 
left at home. And while a ukase confiscating private 
property occasionally beggars some unlucky fellow, who 
has been handling his pen with too little caution (like 
children playing with edge-tools,) every means is em- 
ployed by the Emperor to elevate the general condition of 
his great nation. According to the following, however, 
we should think tlre order of nobility in Russia but a bet- 
ter sort of slavery— 

“ Although the Russian, great or small, lofty or hum- 
ble, is before his Czar (like we other mortals before God), 


| neither more nor less than nothing, yet these nonentities 


have a political clussification, and are duly divided into 
nobles, burghers, and peasants. The nobles are free, that 
is to say, as free as any one can be in Russia; the noblest 
cannot marry according to his hearts’s choice, if that 
choice does not chime in with the Czar’s good pleasure; 
or, if he desires to go to Italy, and the Czar strikes out 
the word ‘ Naples’ on his passport, and inserts ‘ 'Tobolsk,’ 
the horses, against their master’s will, gallop eastward 
instead of south-west—such is the instinct of Russian 
horses. Orif by chance he desires to serve in the cavalry 
of the guard, and the Czar sends him aboard a sloop of 
war, he sails upon the ocean instead of riding on horse- 
back, and does so without a word of objection or com- 
plaint, because it is the Master’s will. Such things hap- 
pen very rarely; but they may happen; and when they 
do,they happen de jure as well as de facto, for the Czar’s 
will is the Russian’s law.” 
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NASH & WOODHOUSE, 
VHEELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Piano Fortes, Music, &e., 
No. 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


Ithe Subscribers offer their iitvices to individuals, Schools, 


he: Library Committees, and the learned 
‘rolessions, for supplying such 


| 3 BOOKS ~* 
( may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and as promptly as can be done. 


Always on hand, a large and complete stock of STATIONERY, both sir _and fancy—suited 
all business purposes. 


PIANO-FORTES, 

rom the extensive Manufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 343, Broadway, and J. B. Dunham 
th Street, New York. The large number they have sold, and the universal satisfaction they 
ive given, together with the increased and continued demand for them, are good evidences of 
eir superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 

‘Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods in great variety. 
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a Advertisement. 


Wrra the view of devoting my time in future exclusively to the Literary Department of the Messenger, I wish 
to form a connection with an active partner who shall manage its business affairs. I therefore am willing to dis- 
pose of one-half of the property of the magazine upon liberal terms. The position of the Messenger as one of the 
Lest periodicals in the United States has never been more generally recognised than at the present time, and to an 
energetic man of business, this opportunity is one of rare occurrence. 
Further particulars will be given upon application by letter (post-paid) or in person. 


Address JNO. R. THOMPSON, 
1 November, 1851. Ricnmonp, Va. 











ASTOR HOUSE, NEW-YORK OITY. 
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PROSPECTUS 





OF THE 


SUUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
FOR 1852. 
EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. 


This popular and favorite pe rs 
with a single honorable exception, a 
next. 


Which was established in the year 1834, and has outlived, 
its competitors, will enter upon a new volume iv January 


Although it is departing from the usual course of the Editor to publish a list of contributors, he 
begs to call the attention of the Southern people to the following names, all of them Southern, 
which he is at liberty to mention as enlisted in behalf of the Messenger under his management. 

Lieut. M. F. Maory, Pror. J. T. L: Preston, 

Pror. H. A. WasuineTon, Pror. Geo. E. Dasney, Crartes CAMPBELL, 

Geo. Frepericx Houmes, M. R. H. Garnerrt, Hueu R. PLEeAsaAnTs, . 

Wa. M. Burwe cu, Joun B. Dasyey, Rev. Wma. H. Foure, 

Rev Sipney Dyer, Rev. C. R. Vauearan, Rey. J. H. Bocock, 

Rev. M. D. Hoge, Rev. J. C. McCase, W. Giimore Sivas, 

J. M. Lecare, Dr. S. H. Dickson, Hon. Juper B. F. Porter, 

J. A. Turner, Jupecr A. B. Merx, Mrs. E. H. Evans, 

Mrs. Anna Perre Dinnies, Carnouine Howarp, Miss Susan Arncuer TAu.er, 

Miss MarcArer Junxin, Cou. P. Sr. Gro. Cooke, U. 8. Dragoons. 


Pror. Scuete De Vers, 


The Messenger is also furnished with articles from Northern contributors, such as H. T. Tuck- 
ERMAN, Esq., Ik. Marvet, W. S. W. Ruscuensercer, U. 8. N., Miss Anne UC. Lyncu, R. H. 
Sroppaxp, Esg., Miss Mary E. Hewitt, D. P. Baruypt, Mrs. E. J. Eames, and others. 

The Messenger, however. has never rested its claims to public favor upon the names of its 
eoutributors, but only upon the basis of SOLID EXCELLENCE. Several of the most popu- 
lar works of the day were originally prepared for the Messenger and published in its pages, among 
which may be mentioned, 


IK. MARVEL’ S * Reveries of a Bachelor,” and TUCKERMAWN’ S ‘* Characteristics of 
Literature.” 


To the Southern People it appeals strongly as THE ACKNOWLEDGED LITERARY 
ORGAN OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


The Editor is determined to make it worthy of the South and of the Country. 
as heretofore, will embrace 


The contents, 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, 
Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy, and other National Subjects. 
The Messenger will also continue to present articles of a Scientiric character, such as during 
past years, have excited the most marked attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 


THE PARIS CORRESPONDENT OF THE MESSENGER 
will, as heretofore, occasionally supply the latest intelligence in Literature, Science and Art, from 
the French capital. 
Of the Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger, the Editor will only say that it 
will embrace copious notes on the current literature, and reviews of all new American or Foreign 


works of general interest and value. His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly 
avowed. 


TERMS--85 per Annum, invariably in advance. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor & Proprietor. 
Ricumonp, Ist Novemser, 1851. 





THE OFFICE OF THE MESSENGER 


_Has been removed to the Whig Building, corner of Franklin and Governor Streets, 
wp stairs. Entrance on Franklin Street. 
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HENRY SHAFER & CoO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


“NEW YORK 
CUHOPTRING BMPCRIVM, 





, AND 
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GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STS., 
ier Wee a a RICHMOND, VA. 























lkor.Sale,; 


Handsomely Bound in half-Turkey Morocco, a Few Sets of the MESSENGER from the Com- 
mnencement in 1834. This valuable series which is outof print would make an excellent addition 
to a.private or Collegiate Library. It will be furnished atthe subscription price, cost of binding 
included. Address Editor of the Messenger: Wanted—the following back nos., for which a lib- 
eral price will be paid—May, June, August and November, 1837; March, 1338. 


NASH & WOODHOUSE, 
SQOMSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Piano JKortes, Music, &e., 
No. 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


The Subscribers offer their services to individuals, Schools, Library Committees, and the learned 
professions, for supplying such 
BOOKS 


as may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and as promptly as can be done. 
Always on hand, a large and complete stock of STATIONERY, both simple and fancy—euited 


to all business purposes. 
: PIANO-FORTES, 


From the extensive Manufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 343, Broadway, and J. B. Dunham 
13th Street, New York. The large number they have sold, and the universal satisfaction they 
have given, together with the increased and. continued demand for them, are good evidences of 
their superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 

Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods in great variety. 
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MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


BOOK, JOB & FANCY PRINTERS, 


Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
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Published at New Haven, Connecticut, every two months, in numbers of 1 


AT $5 A YEAR. 


Epirors, Pror. B. SILLIMAN, B. SILLIMAN, Jn., ayp JAMES D. DANA. 
The SECOND SERIES of this JOURNAL began with January, 1846. 


Contents of the number for January. 


Pror. O. M. Mircue t's new method of reeord-|Lizutr. EB. B. Hore on the nature of Or; 
ing differences of North Polar distanee, or De-| Strneture. — weror 
clination by Electro-magnetism. De. Wo. P. Cuannine on the applica ‘of the 

D. A. Wexzs on the distribution of Manganese.| Electric Telegraph to Fire Alarms as employ- 

H. Goaper on the preservation ef Zoological) ed in Boston. 
specimens. Pror. J. Le Coxe on the Freezing of x ee 

A. 8. Jonnson on a new Microscopic object glass| bles, and on the causes which enable some. 
by D. A. Spencer of Canastota. plants to endure extreme cold. ©.» 


J. D. Dana on Coral Reefs and Islands. E. Des es Drift of Lake Superior: — : 
A. Gray on recent Botanical Literature. 





: 
: 


There aré also forty pages devoted to abstracts of for§ # researches in Scicucl! Misce!!2ne- 
ous Scientilic Intelligence, and Notices.of New Works. 











ADOLPHUS ‘MORRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO DRINKER & MORRIE, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER AND DKALER IN PIANO-FORTES. 


Publisti and offer for sale, in quantities, Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Virginia Reports, 
from Washington to 2nd Grattan inclusive, 2 vols. 8vo., price reduced to $8. 

Call’s Reports, vols, 4,5 and6. Tates’s American Form-Book, 1 vol. 8vo. Joynes on the 
Statute of Limitations, 1 vol. 8vo. The Virginia Cases, | vol. large, 8 vo. Mayo’s Guide for 
Magistrates, 1 vol. 8vo.. The Statutes at Large of Virginia, new, series, 3 vols. 8vo. Howison's 
History of Virginia, 2 vols. 8 yo. Dew’s Lecture on the Restrictive System, | vol. 8vo. The 
Mineral Springs of Virginia, by Wm. Burke, 1 vol. 12mo. Roberson’s Practice and Forms. 

ae Books imported to order. Ail new publications received as soon as published, — - 

‘Merchants and School — oe and orders for individuals exeeuted for any 
sithely io the trade, 





CALHOUN'S WORK ON GOVERNMENT, and CHIEF JUSTICE STORY'S LIFE 
AND. LE'T'CERS, for sale in quantities by — - 


Februari 1852. a A. MORRIS. 


© 5m 5 - 


me > * AMPORTANT WORK. 


9. W. RANDO LEE, 
No. 121, Main ‘Street, Richmond, ‘Virginia, 


¥ She. HAS PUBLISHED 


A GUDE TO COMMISSIONERS“ IN CHANCERY, 


With Forms for the discharge of their duties, adapted to the New Code of Virginia, by 
JM: wei, Attorney at Law, This valuable book is printed.iu large type. ou fine paper, 
and i8‘strongly bound in Law sheep. It will be sent, free of postage, to those who will-veinit the: 
price, $2 50, 
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CLARENDON, 


NEW YORK. 
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0. 0. PUENAM, PROPRIETOR. 


3 This Hotel, situated Nos. a sea 62 UNION PLACE, corner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
sireet, has been opened by the ondersigned, for the accommodation of families who a: e.travelling, 
‘and who-desire the comforts and. quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York.” ‘Lhe arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 
An this. or perhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
and other water conveniences attached. It is furnished in the most. elegaut aid expensive man- 
her, équial.to the bes: private residences of the city. The location is very desira‘ le, being located 
“mt view of Onion Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of EB. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure him their custom 


when they visit the city. 
Oo. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 
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ADOLPHUS MORRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO DRINKER & MORRIS, 


- PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND DEALER IN PIANO-FORTES. 


” Publish find offer for sale, in quantities, Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Virginia Reporis, 
' from Washington te 2od Grattan inelusive, 2 vols. Svo., price reduced to $8. 

~~ Call's mn » vols, 4, 5 and 6. ‘fates's American Form-Book, 1 vol, 8vo. Joynes on the 
Statute of I mitations, } eit 8vo. ‘The Virginia Cases, 1 vol. larges 8 v0. Mayo’s Guide for 
. Magistrates, : ‘yol, 8vo. The Statutes at Large of Virginia, new series; 3 Vols. vo. “Howison’s 
History Virginia, 2 vols. 8 vo... Dew’s Lecture on the Restrictive System, 1 vol.8vo. The 
Mineral Springs of Virginia, by Wm. Burke, 1 vol. 12mo.- Roberson’s Practice and Forms. 

: oks imported to order. All new publications recéived as soon as published. 

ae and School.Peachers supplied, and orders for individuals executed for any 


—— WORK ON GOVERNMENT, and CHIEF JUSTICE STORY’S LIFE 
“aa LETT , for sale in quantities by 













A. MORRIS. 











“MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


00K, 08 & FANCY PRINTERS, 


_ Pranklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
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HENRY SHAFER & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
CLOTRING EMPORIUM, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STS., 
RICHMOND, VA. 








isor Sale, 


‘Handsomely Bound in half-Turkey Morocco, a Few Sets of the MESSENGER from the Com- 
mencement in 1834. This valuable series which is out of print would make an excellent addition 
to a private or Collegiate Library. It will be furnished at the subscription price, cost of binding 
included. Address Editor of the Messenger. Wauted—the following back nos., for which a lib- 
eral price will be paid—May, June, August and November, 1837; March, 1838, 
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FOR NEW YORK. 


THE COMMODIOUS AND POWERFUL SIDE WHEEL 


STEAM SHIP ROANOKE, 


LEWIS PARISH, Commander, 


Leaves Richmond every Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock, City Point same evening, and Norfolk every Wednesday 
morning at 11 o’clock, for New York—arriving the next afternoon. Returning, the Reanoke leaves New York every 


Saturday afternoon for the above ports. 


Passage and Fare—State Room included—from Norfolk to New York, 
“ a: “9 +3 * City Pointer Richmond, - . - - $10 


This magnificent Steam Ship, with all the comforts of a first class hotel, offers the cheapest, most expeditious and 


leasantest route between Virginia and New York; and residents farther South or West can rely on meeting the 
Sionche at the different points as stated above. 


For passage, apply in 
RICHMOND, To Luptam & Warson, 
PETERSBURG, Samvex G. Baptist, 
NORFOLK, J. M. Srna, 


April, 1852. 
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0. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 

This Hotel, situated Nos. 60 and 62 UNION PLACE, corner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
street, has been opened by the undersigned, for the accommodation of families who are travelling, 
and who desire the comforts and quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York. The arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 
in this or perhaps any other countiy, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
and other water conveniences attached. It is furnished in the most elegant and expensive man- 
ner, equal to the best private residences of the city. The location is very desirable, being located 
in view of Union Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of E. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure him their custom 


when they visit the city. ©. C. PUTNAM. PROPRIETOR 
s ® 3 . 











ADOLPHUS MORRIS, 
SUCCESSOR TO DRINKER & MORRIS, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND DEALER IN PIANO-FORTES. 


Publish and offer for sale, in quantities, Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Virginia Reports, 
from Washington to 2nd Grattan inclusive, 2 vols. 8vo., Fs reduced to $8. 

Call’s Reports, vols. 4,5 and 6. Tates’s American Form-Book, 1 vol. 8vo. Joynes on the 
Statute of Limitations, ] vol. 8vo. The Virginia Cases, 1 vol. large,8 vo. Mayo’s Guide for 
Magistrates, 1 vol. 8vo. The Statutes at Large of Virginia, new series, 3 vols. 8vo. Howison's 
History of Virginia, 2 vols. 8 vo. Dew’s Lecture on the Restrictive System, 1 vol. 8vo. The 
Mineral Springs of Virginia, by Wm. Burke, 1 vol. 12mo. Roberson’s Practice and Forms. 

Foreign Books imported to order. All new publications received as soon as published. 

Country Merchants and School Teachers supplied, and orders for individuals executed for any 
article in the trade. 


CALHOUN’S WORK ON GOVERNMENT, and CHIEF JUSTICE STORY’S LIFE 


AND LETTERS, for sale in quantities by 
February, 1852. A. MORRIS. 








MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


BOOK, JOB & FANCY PRINTERS, 


Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
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HENRY SHAFER & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STS., 
RICHMOND, VA. 




















ror Sale, 


Handsomely Bound in half-Turkey Morocco, a Few Sets of the MESSENGER from the Com- 
mencement in 1834. This valuable series which is out of print would make an excellent addition 
to a private or Collegiate Library. It will be furnished at the subscription price, cost of binding 
included. Address Editor of the Messenger. Wanted—the following back nos., for which a lib- 
eral price will be paid—May, June, August and November, 1837; March, 1838, 











FOR NEW YORE. 
THE COMMODIOUS AND POWERFUL SIDE WHEEL 


STEAM SHIP ROANOKE. 


LEWIS PARISH, Commander. 

















Leaves Richmond every Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock, City Point same evening, and Norfolk every Wednesday 
morning at 1] o’clock, for New York—arriving the next afternoon: Returnitig; the Roanoke leaves New York every 
Saturday afternoon for the above ports. 


Passage and Fare=State Room included—from Norfolk’to New York, 
“ “ “ ‘ 


F ° . $8 
“ City Point or Richmond, - - - - $10 
This magnificent Steam Ship, with all the comforts of a first class hotel, offers the cheapest; most expeditious and 


peo route between Virginia and New York; and residents farther South or West can rely on meeting the 
oke at the different poitits as stated above. 


For passage, apply in 
RICHMOND, To Luptam & Warson; 


PETERSBURG, Samveu G: Barrist, 
NORFOLK, J. M. Samira: 


April, 1852. 
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0. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 

This Hotel, situated Nos. 60 and 62 UNION PLACE, corner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
street, has been opened by the undersigned, for the accommodation of families who are travelling, 
and who desire the comforts and quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York. The arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 
in this or perhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
aad other water conveniences attached. It is furnished in the most elegant and expensive man- 
ner, equal to the best private residences of the city. The location is very desirable, being located 
in view of Union Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of E. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure him their custom 


when they visit the city. ©. C. PUTNAM. PROPRIETOR 
. * 3 
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ADOLPHUS MORRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO DRINKER & MORRIS, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND DEALER IN PIANO-FORTES. 


Publish and offer for sale, in quantities, Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Virginia Reports, 
from Washington to 2nd Grattan inclusive, 2 vols. 8vo., price reduced to $8. 

Call’s Reports, vols. 4,5 and 6. Tates’s American Form-Book, 1 vol. 8vo. Joynes on the 
Statute of Limitations, ] vol. 8vo. The Virginia Cases, | vol. large, 8 vo. Mayo’s Guide for 
Magistrates, 1 vol. 8vo. The Statutes at Large of Virginia, new series, 3 vols. 8vo. Howison's 
History of Virginia, 2 vols. 8 vo. Dew’s Lecture on the Restrictive System, 1 vol. 8vo. The 
Mineral Springs of Virginia, by Wm. Burke, 1 vol. 12mo. Roberson’s Practice and Forms. 

Foreign Books imported to order. All new publications received as soon as published. 

Country Merchants and School Teachers supplied, and orders for individuals executed for any 
article in the trade. 


CALHOUN’S WORK ON GOVERNMENT, and CHIEF JUSTICE STORY’S LIFE 
AND LETTERS, for sale in quautities by 
Pebruary, 1852. A. MORRIS. 

















MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


BOOK, JOB & FANCY PRINTERS, 


Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
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HENRY SHAPER& CoO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


AN 














GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STS., 
RICHMOND, VA. 




















TO THE LITERARY. 
$1,000 PREMIUM 


FOR A 
NEW RITUAL FOR THE SONS OF FEMPERANCE. 


The undersigned, a eommittee appointed at last session of the National Division, held at Rich- 
mond, Va., June 5th. 1852, with full powers to adopt and introduce a New Ritual for Subordinate 
Divisions, hereby offer a Premium of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for such a work as shall 
be approved. 

It is desirable that the Ritual should be the work of one mind, but the committee reserve the 
right, in case vo production shall be adopted as a whole, to appropriate such parts as may be ap- 
proved, and to pay proportionably therefor. ' 

It should also be understood that the offer is not confined to members of the Order. 

The Order of the Sons of Temperance originated in the United States, in 1842. It now em- 
braces over 250,000 members, in about 5,000 separate Divisions, or distinct Societies—located in 
the United States, the British Provinees and in England—and every year itisextending. Alli these 
Subordinate Divisions are under the immediate jurisdiction of the National Division of North 
America. The Order is designed asa Universat Temperance Brornrernoop. The principal 
object in seeking a New Ritual is to elevate, strengthen and beautify the organization. 

All manuscripts intended for competition, must be forwarded by the Ist November, 1852, ad- 
dressed to either of the committee. 

Papers and persons friendly to the Order are invited to give publicity to this notice. 

For further information; apply by letter, post-paid, or personally, to either member of the com- 
mittee. 








SAMUEL F. CARY, College Hill, Ohio. 
CHARLES EGINTON, Lexington, Ky. 
June 19, 1852. JOHN W. OLIVER, New-York, N. Y. 


~~ RESOLUTIONS AND DEBATES OF 1798, 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 








has published a new and more conveniently arranged edition of the Virginia Report of 1799— 
1800, touching the alien and sedition laws; tugether with the Virginia Resolutions of December 21, 
1798; the debate and proceedings thereon in the House of Delegates of Virginia and several other 
documents illustrative of the Report and Resolutions. 8 vo. half calf bindiog—price $1 50. 

- The. Baltimore Convention having made the resolutious of ‘98 a part of the 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


it has become an important and indispensable text book for all the faithful. 

As buta small edition was published, and as there are a great many persons who swear by these 
resolutions, that never read them, I would advise an early application to secure a copy. It will 
be sent by mail, free of expense, to all who remit the price in money or stamps—post paid, to 
July, 1852. J. W. RANUOLPH. 
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0. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 

This Hotel, situated Nos. 60 and 62 UNION PLACE, corner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
street, has been opened by the undersigned, for the accommodation of families who are travelling, 
and who desire the comforts and quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York. The arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 
in this or perhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
and other water conveniences attached. It is furnished in the most elegant and expensive man- 
ner, equal to the best private residences of the city. The location is very desirable, being located 
in view of Union Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of E. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure him their custom 


when they visit the city. 
O. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 
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FOR NEW YORK. 
THE COMMODIOUS AND POWERFUL SIDE WHEEL 


STEAM SHIP ROANOKE, 


LEWIS PARISH, Commander. 


Leaves Richmond every Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock, City Point same evening, and Norfolk every Wednesday 
morning at 11 o’clock, for New York—arriving the next afternoon. Returning, the Roanoke leaves New York every 
Saturday afternoon for the above ports. 


Passage and Fare—State Room included—from Norfolk to New York, - - - $8 
x os - - * City Point or Richmond, - - - - $10 


This magnificent Steam Ship, with all the comforts of a first class hotel, offers the cheapest, most expeditious and 
Se route between Virginia and New York; and residents farther South or West can rely on meeting the 
anoke at the different points as stated above. 


For passage, apply in 


RICHMOND, To Luptam & Warson, 
PETERSBURG, Samvuru G. Baptist, 
NORFOLK, J. M. Samira. 
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HENRY SHAFER& Co. | 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STS., 
RICHMOND, VA. : 


$100 TO $200 PER MONTH! 


THE ABOVE SUM CAN EASILY BE MADE 




















By any Industrious Man, of respectable address, who possesses good Business qualities, and 
who can command a small capital (to begin with) of 


FROM 25 TO 50 DOLLARS, 


&= No others need apply,5% 


BY ENGAGING WITH THE SUBSCRIBERS IN THE 


BOOK AGENCY BUSINESS, 


Whose Publications are very saleable, 
AND WHICH THE PEOPLE WILL BUY! 


t A WHOLESALE PRICE LIST, WITH FULL DIRECTIONS, for operations, will — 


be Forwarded on Application, Post-Paid, to 
GEORGE H. DERBY & CO., 
Book Pusruisners, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RESOLUTIONS AND DEBATES OF 1798. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 











has published a new and more conveniently arranged edition of the Virginia Report of 1799— 

1800, touching the alien and sedition laws; together with the Virginia Resolutions of December 21, 

1798; the debate and proceedings thereon in the House of Delegates of Virginia and several other 

documents illustrative of the Report and Resolutions. 8 vo. half calf binding—price $1 50. 
The Baltimore Convention having made the resolutions of ‘98 a part of the 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


it has become an important and indispensable text book for all the faithful. -. 

As but a small edition was published, and as there are a great many persons who'swear by these 
resolutions, that never read them, I wowld advise an early application to secure a’copy. It will 
be sent by mail, free of expense, to all who remit the price in money or stamps—post paid, to 
July, 1852. J. W. RANDOLPH. 
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This Hotel, situated Nos. 60 and 62 UNION PLACE, corner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
street, has been opened by the undersigned, for the accommodation of families who are travelling, 
and who desire the comforts and quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York. The arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 
in this or perhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
gad other water conveniences attached. [ft is furnished in the most elegant and expensive man- 
ner, equal to the best private residences of the city. The location is very desirable, being located 
in view of Union Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of E. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure him their custom 


when they visit the city. 
Oo. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 
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FOR NEW YORK. 
THE COMMODIOUS AND POWERFUL SIDE WHEEL 


STEAM SHIP ROANOKE, 


LEWIS PARISH, Commander. 

















Leaves Richmond every Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock, City Point same evening, and Norfolk every Wednesday, 
morning at 11 o’clock, for New York—arriving the next afternoon. Returning, the Roanoke leaves New York every. 
Saturday afternoon for the above ports. 


Passage and Fare—State Room included—frem Norfolk to New York, $8 
“s nf 1 * “ City Point dr Richmond, - - « - $10 


This magnificent Steam Ship, with all the comforts of a first class hotel, offers the cheapest, most expeditious and 
easantest route between Virginia and New York; and residents farther South or West can rely on meeting the 
anoke at the different points as stated above. 


For passage, apply in 
RICHMOND, To Lupiam & Warson, 


PETERSBURG, Samvuet G. Baptist, 
NORFOLK, J. M. Smita. 
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HENRY SHAFER& CoO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
ChLOTRING EMPORIUM, 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STS., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


DE BOW’S 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES AND PROGRESS 
OF THE 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, 


In three large and closely printed volumes, small type, double columns; handsome print, 
paper and binding. 

Desirous of supplying the large and continually increasing demand for the complete series of the 
Review, in 12 volumes now exhausted, and which it would require a very large outlay to reprint, 
the editor has been induced to make a selection of all the important and valuable papers contained 
in them from the beginuiug. condensing. re-arranging and completing to date, and throwing the 
subjects after the manner of the encyclupedias, into alphabetical order. In this manner every- 
thing of interest and importance will be preserved in a convenient form for reference ; aud the vol- 
umes will constitute the only repository for the shelves of the library. of such information, which 
by means of the monthly oumbers hereafter will always be brought down to date. 

The Volumes will embrace the gist of everything that has appeared in the Review relating to 
the Southern and Western States, (au imperfect index of which will be found at the opening of the 
10th volume.) 

To wit: Their History, Population, Geography, Statistics: Agricultural Products, of Cotton, 
Sugar, Tobacco, Hemp. Grains, Naval Stores, Ete., Ete-—Manufactures; detailed account, sta- 
tistics and history of all branches,—Internal Improvements; complete statistics of Rail Roads, 
results. profits, expenses, costs, advantages, miles in projection, construction, completed, ete. ; 
Plank Roads, Canals, Navigation, Ete.—Statistics of Health and Diseases, wealth and progress; 
relative condition, whites and blacks; Slave Laws and Statistics. management and amelioration 
of slavery,—origin, history. and defences of slavery and slave institutions; the valuable treatises 
of Harper, Hammond, Dew, on slavery Ete.;—Commerce of the south and west in all of its 
minute particulars, ete., together with an historical and statistical sketch of each of the States 
and cities,—the Domestic and Foreign Trade, Resources. Manufactures, Etc. of the United States 
—the Census returns from 1790, with the Complete Statistics of the Census of 1850, 
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MEYERS UNIVERSUM No. IV. 


EDITED BY CHAS. A. DANA. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 


Containing the following elegant Steel Eugravings: 


THE CATHEDRAL OF STRASBURG. 

TELUS CHAPEL, near Kussnacht in Switzerland. 

THE PALACE-OF THE LEGION OF HONOR IN PARIS. 
THE RUINS OF ETAWAH IN BENGAL, India. 


With descriptive text. Price 25 cents, or $3 per volume, Subscribers, in advance, receive a 
splendid engraving as a premium. Published semi moutbly. 

The publishers will supply specimeu vumbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters. and will 
make liveral arrangements with them for circulating THE UNIVERSUM. He will also supply 
Clubs of two persons at $5 half a year; or five persoas at $10; and of a larger number at the 
same rates. HERMANN J. MEYERS, 
Publisher, 164 William Street, N. ¥. 
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NEW- YORK. 
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0. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 

This Hotel, situated Nos. 60 and 62 UNION PLACE, corner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
street, has béen opened ‘by the undersigned, for the accommodation of families who are travelling, 
and who desire the comforts and quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York. The arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 
in this or pérhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
and other water conveniences attached. It is furnished in the most elegant and expensive man- 
ner, equal to the best private residences of the city. The location is very desirable, being located 


in view of Union Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of E. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure him their custom 


when they visit the city. 
Oo. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 
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FOR NEW YORE. 
THE COMMODIOUS AND POWERFUL SIDE WHEEL 


: STEAM SHIP ROANOKE, 


LEWIS PARISH, Commander, 






Leaves Richmond every Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock, City Point same evening, and Norfolk every Wednesday 
morning at 11 o’clock, for New York—arriving the next afternoon. Returning, the Roanoke leaves New York every 
Saturday afternoon for the above ports. 


Passage and Fare—State Room included—from Norfolk to New York, - - - $8 
9 o . . * City Point or Richmond, - : . = $10 


This magnificent Steam Ship, with all the comforts of a first class hotel, offers the cheapest, most expeditious and 
—— reute between Virginia and New York; and residents farther South or West can rely on meeting the 
oanoke at the different points as stated above. 


For passage, apply in 


RICHMOND, To Luptam & Warson, 
PETERSBURG, Samvuex G. Baptist, 
NORFOLK, J. M. Smira. 
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“THE ONLY TRUE PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 


JUST ISSUED A MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT OF 


W ASIEUING TON ° 


ENGRAVED UPON STEEL IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF THE ART BY T. B. WELCH OF 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 





This superb picture was engraved under the immediate supervision of the celebrated painter, 
T. B. Sully, Esq., and by its identity to the original painting by Gilbert Charles Stuart, has placed 
Mr. Welch among the greatest of living engravers. (The Washington is 20 by 26 inches.) 

For the great merits of this picture we would refer every lover of Washington to the portrait 
itself, to be seen at the office of this magazine, and letters of the following Artists, Statesmen, 
Jurists and scholars accompanying it. 

ARTISTS—Marchant and Elliott, of New York; Neagle, Rothermel, and Lambdin, of Phil- 
adelphia; Chester Haraing of Boston; Charles Fraser, of Charleston, 8. C. ; Custis, himself an 
artist. —STATESMEN—His Excellency Millard Fillmore, Hon. George M. Dallas, Hon. Wm. 
R. King, Hon. Wm. A. Graham, Hon. John P. Kennedy, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, LL.D.—JU- 
RISTS—Hon. Roger B. Tiney, Hon. John Duer, Hon. John MeLean, Hon. Rufus Choate.— 
SCHOLARS—Charles Folsom, Esq., the well kuown Librarian of the Boston Athenzum, whe 
says, “* { would rather own it than any painted copy I have ever seen.” Richard Hildreth, Hon. 
Edward Everett, LL.D.. Jared Sparks, LL.D., W. H. Prescott, Washington Irving, R. W. Emerson, 
Prof. T. C. Upham, J. T. Headley, Fitz Green Halleck. H. W. Longfellow, W. Gilmore Simms, 
&e., &e., &e.—THE PRESS, throughout the entire Union, have with one voice proclaimed 
the merits of this superb engraving. 

To enable all to possess this valuable treasure, it is sold at the low price of $5 per copy. 

Published by GEORGE W. CHILDS, 
N. W. corner of Fiith and Arch streets, Philade!phia. 
ROBERT KING, 139 Main Street, Richmond, Va., Sole Agent for the State of Virginia 
and the District of Columbia. 

This portrait can only be obtained from Mr. King or from his duly authorized agents. 

The gentlemen of Virginia are respectfully informed by Mr. K. that he has secured a few proof 
impressions of this beautiful specimen of American Art. Price $10 each. 

Arrangements have been made with the Post Office Department, by which copies of the Por- 
trait can be sent to any point, per mail, in perfect order. 

*,* Persons by remitting Five Dollars to Robert King, Richmond, Va., will have a copy of the 
Portrait sent to them free of Postage. 

By remitting T'en Dollars, a proof-impression will be sent in like manner. 

Agents wauted to canvass the several counties of this State for this great work of art, to 
whom liberal terms will be offered. 
t= Address as above (post paid.) 














HENRY SHAFER& CO. 


NEW YORE 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STS., 
RICHMOND, VA. 





BOOK, JOB & FANCY PRINTERS, 


Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
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CLARENDON, 


NEW YORK. 















0. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 


This Hotel, situated Nos. 60 and 62 UNION PLACE, corner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
street, has been opened by the undersigned, for the accommodation of families who are travelling, 
and who desire the comforts and quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York. “The arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kiad, 
in this or perhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartmenis, with Bathing Rooms 
and other water conveniences attached. It is furnished in the most elegant and expensive man- 
ner, equal to the best private residences of the city. The location is very desirable, being located 
in view of Union Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of E. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure bim their custom 


when they visit ihe city. 
O. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 
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THE COMMODIOUS AND POWERFUL SIDE WHEEL 


STEAM SHIP ROANOKE, 


LEWIS PARISH, Commander. 





Leaves Richmond every Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock, City Point same evening, and Norfolk every Wednesday 
morning at 1] o’clock, for New York—arriving the next afternoon. Returning, the Roanoke leaves New York every 
Saiurday afternoon for the above ports. 


Passage and Fare—State Room included—from Norfolk to New York, - - - $8 
¥ * wy Be “ City Point or Richmond, - - ° - $10 


This magnificent Steam Ship, with all the comforts of a first class hotel, offers the cheapest, most expeditious and 


leasantest route between Virginia and New York; and residents farther South or West can rely on meeting the 
oanoke at the different points as stated above. 


For passage, apply in 


RICHMOND, To Luptam & Warsox, 
PETERSBURG, Samvuet G. Baptist, 
NORFOLK, J. M. Sirus. 


April, 1852. 
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PLANTATION BOOK. 
J. W. RANDOLPH. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


Has published the Plantation and Farm Instruction, Regulation, Record, Inventory and Account 
Book, for the use of managers of estates, and for the better ordering and management of planta- 
tion and farm business, in every particular, by a southern Planter. Order is Heaven’s first law— 
Pope. Price $2, or six for $10; a larger edition for the use of cotton plantations, price $2 50, or 
five for $10. 

Contents.—Actual number of pounds to a Bushel, articles received for use of Plantation, Brick- 
Kiln, Births of Negroes, Balance ‘Sheet, Cows, Cultivation, Contents of a Corn Crib, Clothing 
to Negroes, Diameter of a Horse Mill, Deaths of Negroes, Directions how to use this Book, Ex- 
penses and Sales for the Year, Form of a Coutract with Manager, Force of a Draught Horse, 
Horses, Hogs, Instructions to Managers, Implements, Journal or Daily Record, Medicines, Manure 
Tables, Mechanical Power, Effect of the Labor of an Active Man. Inventory of Negroes, Oxen, 
Washington's Letter to his Steward, Plantation Management, Police, Ploughing Rules, Planting 
Distances, Physician’s Visits, Quantity and Value of Produce Made, Quantty of Work of a Man 
aud ‘l'wo Horses, Rules for the Goverament and Diseipline of the Negroes, Rotation Tables for 
Cultivation of Crops, Rural Economy, Sheep, Steam Engines, Stock and Implements, Tools, &e. 
used by the Negroes, Weight of Materials, Weights and Measures, Wind Mills, Water Wheels, 
When a Horse Draws to Advantage, &c. 

There are extra sheets for monthly and yearly reports, for the use of those who do not live on 
their farms. ‘The Book will be sent by mail free of postage to any one who will remit the price 
in money or postage stamps to 121 Main Street. 

This Book is by one of the best and most systematic farmers in Virginia; and experienced far- 
mers have expressed the opinion, that those who use it, will save hundreds of dollars. 

“ Every farmer who will get one of these Books, and regulate all his movements by its sugges- 
tions, cannot fail to realize great benefits from it. We cannot too highly commend it to the con- 
sideration of agriculturists.”— Richmond Whig. 

“It will prove a most valuable assistant to the planter, manager or overseer, and a work that 
will facilitate them greatly in the transaction of business.”—Richmond Dispatch. 

“We hope many Farmers will buy the work and make an effort to keep things straight.” 

Southern Planter. 

“The form is concise and methodical, while it embraces every thing appropriate to such re- 
cords.”—Plough, Loom and Anvil. 

[tis the result of mature experience and observation.”— Methodist Quarterly Review. 

“It is full of useful information.”—Richmond Enquirer. 

«“ A friend in whose judgment we have great confidence, and who is one of the best farmers in 
Virginia, assures us that this publication is one of real value to Southern agriculturalists.” 

Southern Literary Messenger. 


t= This book is also for sale by Booksellers throughout Virginia, and by Little, Brown & Co. , 
Boston; C. M. Saxton and O. A. Roerback, New York; E. H. Butler & Co., Lippincott, Gram- 
bo & Co., and E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia; Cushing’s & Bailey, Baltimore; F. Taylor, 
Washington; H. D. Turner, Raleigh, N. C.; H.R. Babcock and McCarter, Allen & Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C.; J. K. Randal & Co., Mobile, B. M. Norman and J. B. Steel, New Orleans. 

Richmond, November, 1852. 
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HENRY SHAFER & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STS., 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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0. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 

This Hotel, situated Nos. 60 and 62 UNION PLACE, corver Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
street, has been opened by the undersigned, for the accommodation of families who are travelling, 
and who desire the comforts and quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York. The arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 
in this or perhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
and other water conveniences attached. It is furnished in the most elegant and expensive man- 
ner, equal to the best private residences of the city. The location is very desirable, being located 
in view of Union Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of E. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure him their custom 


when they visit the c‘ty. 
Oo. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 
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FOR NEW YORE. 
THE COMMODIOUS AND POWERFUL SIDE WHEEL 


STEAM SHIP ROANOKE. 


LEWIS PARISH, Commander. 


Leaves Richmond every Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock, City Point same evening, and Norfolk every Wednesday 
morning at 11 o’clock, for New York—arriving the next afternoon. Returning, the Roanoke leaves New York every 
Saturday afternoon for the above ports. 


Passage and Fare—State Room included—from Norfolk to New York, - - - $5 
* - ‘1 = “ City Point or Richmond, - : : - $10 


This magnificent Steam Ship, with all the comforts of a first class hotel, offers the cheapest, most expeditious and 
aan tage route between Virginia and New York; and residents farther South or West can rely on meeting the 
oanoke at the different points as stated above. 


For passage, apply in 


RICHMOND, To Luptam & Warson, 
PETERSBURG, Samvex G. Baprisr, 
NORFOLK, J. M. Sirsa. 


April, 1852. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
TENE LEADING LITERARY WEBIRILY. 


Over thirty-one years have now elapsed since the POST began its weekly round of blended instruction and 
amusement; and never, in all that period, was its success so marked as at the present moment. Possessing unde- 
niably the largest circulation, by many thousands, of any paper of its class in the Union, its subscribers have the 
best of reasons for believing that it stands upon w permanent basis, and that they will receive the full value of 
every dollar intrusted to its publishers. In announcing some of our preparations for the coming year, we may 
begin by stating our continued connection with MRS. SOUTHWORTH,a writer who, in vigor and fertility of ge- 
nius, is net surpassed by any. male or female,.in the Union. MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, a lady whom it 
would be almost superfluous to praise, in view of the general popularity of such tales as “The Mob Cap,’ “ Eo- 
line,’ “ Linda,’ “ Rena,” etc., also is enrolled among our contributors. 

We are now engaged in the publication of a story entitled 


CLARA MORELAND, 


By Emerson Bennett, Author of “ Viola,” “ Prairie Flower,” “ Bandits of the Osage,” ete: 


And at the opening of the ensuing year we design commencing the publication of the following Novelet:— 


MISS THUSA’S SPINNING-WHELL, 


By Mrs. Lee Hentz, of Florida, Author of “ Eoline,” “ Linda,’”’ “ Rena,” etc. 


This novelet we design following by a story entitled, 


A STRAY PATCH FROM AUNT HANNAH'S QUILT, 


By Mrs. Francis D. Gage, of Ohio, widely known as the author of some admirably written and very effective 
household poems, sketches, etc. 


After this we expect to be able to commence 


THE LOST HEIRESS: A STORY OF HOWLET HALL, 


By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, Author of the “Curse of Clifton,” “‘ Virginia and Magdalene,” “ Shannondale,” 
y ’ i) > ’ 
“'The Deserted Wile,” etc. 


In addition to these and other Original Tales, involving a large expenditure of money, we shall lay before our 
readers, as heretofore, choice Tales, Sketches, Essays, Narratives, etc., from the English Magazines—such as have 
given the Post a name for the excellence of its selections. 

ENGRAVINGS.—In the way of engravings we present at least two weekly—one of an instructive, and the other 
of a humorous character. 

AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES, Miscellaneous matter, General News, Witty and Humorous Sketches and 
Anecdotes, Letters from Europe, Editorials, View of the Produce and Stock Markets, Bank Note List, etc., etc., 
shall also be duly given. 

[= Of course, we shall maintain for the Post the character it has acquired, of being a strictly moral paper—not 
ridiculously squeamish and straight-laced, but really and truly moral—such as may be taken into the family circle 
without fear. Advertisements of an improper character shall be, as heretofore, rigorously excluded. : 

(=e CHEAP POSTAGE.—The postage on the Post to any part of the United States, when paid quarterly in 
advance, is now only 26 centsa year. And we trust that the public generally will show their appreciation of this 
commendable reduction of postage, by largely increasing the number of papers taken at the various offices—that 
thus there may be no falling off in the revenue of the Post Office Department. ‘Z'his will insure a continuance of 
the present reduced rates. 

TERMS.—TPhe terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance; Three Dollars if not paid in advance. 
For Five Dollars in advance, one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low terms for Clubs, to be 
sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the country, to one post-office. 


4 COPIES, $5 00 PER ANNUM. 
x “ (And one to Agent, or getter up of the Club,) #10 00 " 

13 S (And one to Agent, or getter up of the Club,) $15 00 - 
20 s (And one to Agent, or getter up of the Club,) $20 00 . 


The money for Clubs always must be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum 
is large a draft should be procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. Address, 


always post-paid, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


te N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST’, as a sample, can be ac 
commodated by notifying the publishers by letter, (post-paid.) 
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"PRICE REDUCED TO THREE DOLLARS, | 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE IST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR, 














PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


FOR 1853. 
NINETEENTH VOLUME. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Nineteenth Volume of the SOUTHERN LITERARY 
MESSENGER, the Proprietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on 
their part to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who 
value sterling literary merit. For eighteen years, the Messenger has endeavored to reflect faith: 
fully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views. and has beea alone among 
the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the peculiar institutions of the Southern States. 
To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, whether 
they come under the specious garb of fiction as in * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as 
their most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blews in their defence. 

The Messenger will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, 
Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other National Subjects. 


And while the Proprietors do not appeal to the public, on the score of a long list of contriht- i 


tors, they may refer with pride to the following names, as among those who are enlisted in be- 
half of the Magazine: 




















Licut. F. M. Maury. Miss MarGaret Junkin, Caro.tine Howarp, 7 
Pror. H. A. Wasuineron, Pror. J. T. L. Preston, Pror. Scuere De VERE, 

Gro. Frepericx Houmes, Pror. Geo. E. Dasyey, Hueuw R. Pieasants, 

Wa. M. Burwett, M. R. H. Garnete, Rev. Wm. H. Foorr, 

Rev. Sipnfy Dryer, Joun B. Dasnyey, Rev. J. H. Bococx, 

Rev. M. D. Hoes, Rev. C. R. Vavenan, W. Gitmore Simos, 

J. M. Leeare, Rey. J. C. McCase, Hon. Juner B. F. Portes, 

J. A. Turner, Dr. S. H. Dickson, Mrs. E. H. Evans, 

Mrs. Anna Perre Duynies, Junee A. B. Mee, Miss Susan ArcHER TAL.ey, 


Cor. P. Sr. Geo. Cooxer, U. 8. Dragoons. 


Wita a view to ensure a larger circulation of the Messenger, the Proprietors have determined 
upon a reduction of the Price of Subscription to 


Three Dollars Per Annum, In Advance, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE 1ST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 

The Proprietors, in making this announeement, appeal to the Messenger’s friends every- 
where, to sustain them in the step by procuring additional subscribers to the Magazine. 

The Wditorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue as heretofore, under 


the charge of 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


Atid will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American or 
Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always fearlessly and 
honestly avowed. 

Hereafter, the Business Department will be conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com- 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 

















